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family room . 


engine room . 



The engine room of Ihe new MG Sports 
Sedan not only houses the world's number 
1 competitive engine, but holds it cross- 
wise instead of lengthwise, so that 

the family room can comfortably seat 5 
passengers. Yes, 80% of the length of this 
exciting new car is devoted to passengers 
and luggage . . . making it the smaliest big 
sedan on the road, a car that comfortably 
makes room for full-grown human beings. 
Ah, but that engine room!. ..front wheel 
drive (the engine pulls instead of pushes) 
for incredible stability, even on slippery 
roads in blustery gales. 



And the family room? Two racy bucket 
seats up front ar^d a true, three passenger 
seat in the back. Enormous rear window 
and curved side windows for maximum 
visibility plus shoulder room. And— there's 
even a light in the ash tray. 

Raw power under the hood . . . speeds in 
excess of 80 mph . . . 4-speed stick shift 
and crunchproof synchromesh gear box 
... (he guts, spirit and joy of a true MG. 
Parts and service through over 1.000 
dealers in the United States and Canada. 
Solid comfort. So easy and agile, even the 
ladies can drive it with complete enjoy- 
ment. Behaves beautifully in city traffic, 
siides easily into the tiniest parking slots 
and turns out a pleasant 24 to 30 mpg. 
Built by one of the world's o/des(, most 
well-established automobile names, racily 
designed in true British sports car tradi- 
tion. it is an economical sports car 

for the family man; for (he man with a 


wife, ch Idren, pets and guests, A dandy 
little sedan with a revolutionary new fluid 
suspension system (no springs, no shock- 
absorbers) that quietly flattens rough 
roads and high hills into soft, creamy, level 
rides, it is a little giant, bigger on the in- 
side than it appears on the outside, with 
aircraft-type front wheel disc brakes for 
safer, surer stops. From the moment you 
put it onto the road, you'li find the new 
MG Sports Sedan a gailant performer, a 
sporting dignitary ... a most elegant rascal. 



MG SPORTS SEDAN 

$ 1898 °°* 





The big 
power 
smash 
proves 
Strata-Bow’s 
remarkable 
^ tension- 
strength 

J Photo taken at 
7 1 /30,000th second 


Jack Kramer* shows you 

The Wilson 
Power Secret 



Why the Kramer Autograph -with Wilson’s 
Strata-Bow power design-is used by 
more top tennis players than any other racket 


The smashing, hard-driving play 
of today’s tennis champions testi- 
fies to the influence of Jack 
Kramer, four-time world profes- 
sional champion and unexcelled 
master of the Big Power Game. 

Now Jack Kramer shares with 
you the secret that many of to- 
day’s tennis champions iiold in 
their hands — the Wilson power 
secret. 

It’s the .secret of strength and 
power built into the Wilson Jack 
Kramer Autograph racket— the 
one racket used by more top ama- 
teur and professional players than 
any other racket in America. 

'I'he power .secret of the Kramer 
Autograi)h is Wilson's exclusive 
St rata -Bow construction — a 
bonded lamination of selected 
long ash and maple strips, re- 
inforced with sturdy Speed-Flex 
fibre throat faces. 

Strata-Bow jjrovides the ideal 
playing design— more than lough 
enough to lake the imijacl of a 
112mph overhead smash, durable 
enougit to retain its shape and 
resist warping, strong enough to 
maintain the high string-tension 
required in today’s power game. 

Slrata-Bow’s perfectly balanced 


weight distribution give.s you the 
control you need for accurate shot 
placement, provides a sure-handed 
"feel" that builds your confidtuii-e 
and helps you make the most of 
your natural ability. 

Develop your own Big Power 
Game now with the Jack Kramer 
Autograph racket from Wilson - 
available at tennis professional 
shops and sporting goods stores 
everywhere. 

'Mrmhvri.ftlu- 7Vnn(-.s Aihns„ry Sla/f. 

Exclusive Strata-Bow bonds to- 
gether 13 different wood pieces into a 
single, resilient unit, reinforced to re- 
sist warping and splitting, and to 
neutralize the stresses and strains of 
hard, winning play. Keeps its shape 
and playability for life. 



PLAY TO WIN WITH 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson A Co., Inc.) 
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weekly by Tune Inc.. 540 N. Michi- 
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CHAMPAGNE AND CIGARS 
are two things Charlie .Mills 
dearly loves. Another is ihe 
ironing horse; he has trained 
and then driven more of them 
to victory than anybody else. 

A BOATING WEEKEND may 
be a dream or a nightmare — it 
all depends on how you behave. 
Seagoing Hostess Helen Bcrgli 
and Artist Roy MeKie chart a 
lew shoals and safe channels. 

CAMP TRAILERS are ideal 
for vacationers who want to 
gel away from it all, but how- 
to handle Ihem? In the tirsl of 
two parts, instructions on the 
secrets of mancuveringa trailer. 


O 1983 BY TIME tUC. ALL RIGHTS KB.SBRVB0. REPRODUCTION WITHOUT 


IRMISSION IS STBICTLY PROHIBITED 





10 QUESTIONS TO ASK YOURSELF 
BEFORE BUYING A RIDING MOWER 


1. 1$ it safe? 

Unique ‘‘Safety-Seat” on Toro Red Rider stops the 
wheels, locks the blade the instant you gel ulT the seat. 
In fact, it won’t .start if you’re not in neutral. The 
rotary blade i-s tucked up inside the cutter housing. 


2. Does it do a good job of cutting grass? 

Red Rider does. Our engineers designed the rider around 
the best cutting unit they could build — Toro’s famuu.s 
no-clog ’’Wind-Tunner’t rotary mower. It's aerodyna- 
mically designed to discharge clippings in a spiral air 
flow. No clumping. Trims within J*,' of trees, shrubs, 
fences. 


3. Is it fast? 

Red Rider scoots around the lawn at speeds up to 4.ii 
miles per hour. Choice of 4 or 5 h.p. engine with 25' 
Whirlwind’ rotary cutter, or, fer extra large lawns, fl 
32' triple rotary cutting unit. 


4. Is it easy to operate? 

Even teenagers control the new Red Rider easily. Its 
stick shift and variable-speed friction drive olTer reverse, 
neutral, three forward speeds. Plus lever-type throttle, 
an automatic blade brake, single clutch-brake pedal, 
adjustable padded bucket seat and easy starting. 


5. Will it mow a hillside? 

Red Rider climbs hills like a regular mountain goat. 
Low center of gravity and sure-grip tires hug slopes. 
Adjustable terrace rollers and Anti-Scalp Disht protect 
uneven lawns. 


6. Does it bag clippings? 

Toro 25“ Red Rider i.s the only 
riding rotary with the “Wind- 
Tunnel” design that effectively 
bags grass and, in Fall or Spring, 
bags leaves. Suction-lift action 
vacuums debris off your lawn, 
puts an end to raking. 


7. Is it easy to maneuver? 

I Red Rider has a short turning radius . . . gets into 
[ cramped spots, backs out. (Stcermg wheel converts to a 
I tow bar.) ’Takes up less than 3 sq. ft. in storage because 
I it sits on its tail. 


6. How about cost? 

Red Rider costs a little more. Worth it. Built with 
heavy duty steel and designed like an industrial piece of 
equipment. Lasts longer. 


9. Will it do more than mow? 
Rod Rider’s optional utility 
attachments hook up quickly, 
without tools. Bag grass and 
leaves . . . haul dirt . . . roll 
your lawn. 


10. Can you get service? 

All over America. With thousands of them across the 
country, there’s a Toro service dealer where you are. 
Look for him. He’s in the Yellow Pages under “Lawn 
Mowers.” 






TORO 


Cosfs a little more today... worth a lot more tomorrow 


1 exclusive merits of Toro Mfg. Corp. 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
8212 Lyndale Ave. So., Minneapolis 20, Minnesota 
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ssissippi 


. - - where the fish 
stories are true' 


The Hospitality State 
offers anglers over 17,- 
000 acres of lakes, res- 
ervoirs and rivers plus 
an ocean of deep sea 
fishingoff the Gulf Coast. 
Fishing is excellent now 
and on through late fall 
. . - come go fishing in 


Mississippi. 



Miss Hospitality 

1S04 Slate Office Bldg. St 

Jackson, Mississippi 




City_ 

State 



ississippi 


SHOPWALK 

The prosy athletic sock lakes on a 
splash of color and a dash of style 

B ecause sportsnien like U)wear"sweal''or 
crew socks for almost everything, these 
once-humble garments have traveled a long 
way from the kx;ker room. For the tender- 
footed sportsman of the Western world, sel- 
dom blessed with feet like Abebe BikiJa. the 
Ethiopian distance runner who, barefoot, 
won the marathon at the 1960 Rome Olym- 
pics, the modern socks provide protection 
and comfort through a variety of synthetic 
fibers blended with wool and cotton. Many 
tennis, golf and bowling socks now feature 
cushion soles, and they usually combine wool 
for comfort and softness, cotton for addition- 
al absorbency and stretch nylon for sure fit 
and longer w ear. The cushion sole resembles 
terry cloth and is worn on the inside of the 
sock to help protect the balls of the feet from 
soreness and burns. 

A color trend 

The sweat scKk. like the sweat shirt (SI, 
May 21. 1962), has become a style item. For 
men the trend in sweat socks ( for sports other 
than track and field or tennis) is brilliant 
color — the brighter the better. Burlington's 
sweat socks come in .^0 colors. They are made 
of 75' ,' Orion acrylic and 25' j stretch nylon 
and cost SI. 50. Cu.slom-made, cable-stitched 
golf socks from Schur's in Palm Beach arc 
being ordered in bright, offbeat colors. Kelly 
green was recently requested by President 
Kennedy; pale pink, lavender, purple and 
teal blue arc listed as popular colors this year 
(75 colors arc offered). Schur's socks take 
about three weeks to knit and cost $11.50. 
Supp-hose for men are now available and 
Kayser-Roth makes these all-nylon socks in 
knee length in black, navy, cordovan and 
charcoal gray for S5. 

W'omcn seem to favor the "no-sock" look 
— shorter socks (hat barely touch the ankle- 
bone. Bonnie Doon's Sunettes are made of 
70',,' wool and 30' i stretch nylon. With a 
cushion sole and small pompons at the back 
of the sock lo keep it from sliding down in- 
side the shoe, they cost 51.25. Adler makes a 
culficss ribbed stretch sock of TS'Ti worsted 
wool and 25''i nylon. A similar version for 
men is called the Scull sock; it has a cush- 
ion sole. Both cost SI. A bulky sock, quick- 
drying, is called the Sport Ion, made by Inter- 
woven. For close fit on the leg, the lop is 
96' , Orion and 4' ", stretch nylon; cost, Sl- 
For cold weather there are silk sock liners 
that arc worn under wool socks for addition- 
al warmth. Beconta imports them from Italy 
for S4. This year's new Polar ski sock made 
of absorbent reversed terry is also being 
made in white for tennis and summer wear. 
It is imported from West Germany by Iselin 
and costs 52.75. 

— JuLE Campbell 



THE FISHING IS UNBELIEVABLE AT 


WATTS BAR RESORT 

Fine TVA fishing. Great boating 
waters. Heated pool. Golf nearby, 
Comfortable cottages. Midway be- 
tween Knoxville and Chattanooga. 

PETE SMITH'S WATTS BAR RESORT 

WATTS BAR 0AM, TENNESSEE BOX SOS 



America's Most Complete Ii0sort! 


For FREE color folder write Ocpt. tO 




KILL LAKE WEEDS! 


Kew Aqunridp (h lleis 
doBtroy unwanted 
underwater weeds. 
Laay to use. I.,asls for 
montlis. Spread like 
grass seed, and speeiul 
a-4l) cunceniratc kills 
weeds at any depth. 
I'sed and tesled l>y 
many state cunserva- 

Provon safe for s?rim- 
mers and fish. 


Send S14.95 lor 10 lb. con, Prepoid. Enough Aquorido 
pellels lo treat about 4,000 tq. ft- of lake bottom. Or 

AQUACIDE CO. • 

Deilci IniwrKi Invtied SI. Piul 17, Minn. 







New Sea-Horse 28 

the “can do” motor at a “why not” price! 

You name it. This new Sea-Horse 28 can do it. Skiing . . . fishing ... or cruising . . . this '63 
Johnson power plant is designed to give you the most motor for the least amount of money. 

Best news of all . . . is no news at all . . . Johnson quality! Proof? The industry's first 
and finest 2-year warranty policy. Complete! Parts and labor. 

Visit your Johnson dealer this week. (He's listed in the Yellow Pages.) See all the new '63 
Sea-Horse motors; 75 and 40 hp Electramatics; the popular Johnson Compacts, 18, 10 and 
5'/2 hp; and a timeless, tireless 3. Free '63 catalog. Johnson Motors, 1403 Pershing Rd., 
Waukegan. Illinois. Division of Outboard Marine Corporation. 

JOHNSON First in Dependability 

Johnson's new 28 hp "Convertible." so 
much horsepower ... so low m cost! 






How to catch a Thunderbird 


Find one that’s standing still. In full 
flight this is a most elusive species — with 
a rare talent for disappearing from the 
view of lesser cars. It is powered by a 
Thunderbird 390 V-8 and equipped with 
a number of features that make it re- 
markably easy to handle, exceptionally 
pleasant to ride in. 

Although it may remind you of a 
sports car, particularly in the Sports 
Roadster version shown here, it still 
ranks among the world’s foremost luxury 


cars. Interiors have contoured bucket 
seats, a personal console, deep-foam 
cushioning, glove-soft upholsteries and 
special Thunderbird conveniences like 
the Swing-Away Steering Wheel. 

A tradition of superb engineering has 


(^/u(/u/cr/){rd 


u/luful' (/I at 


■//t/u- , 


resulted in a constant program of refine- 
ment (a list of the changes between ’62 
and ‘63 atone would make a small book.) 
As you might expect, Thunderbird— 
with its exceptionally high resale value — 
continues to be one of the finest invest- 
ments in automotive history. May wc 
suggest that you see your Ford Dealer? 
He may have one in his showroom that’s 
standing still. 

3f OtPCNDAIlE PHODUCrS MOTO« COMfANY 





BE FIT -LOOK FIT IN SLACKS 
WITH FORTREL BY TROW-SIR 

For slacks that make you look and feel your best, it’s Trow-Sir 
slacks, by Ph. Horowitz. These handsome, casual dress slacks are 
tailored from Stevens Scoreboard fabric, a special blend of ForM 
polyes t er, wool a nd mohair. Fortrel sees to it that the good look- 
ing lines stay neat and trim. Trow-Sir extra; side tab adjustment 
for easy comfort. Olympic champ Bob Mathias says: “Be fit . . . 
look fit, wear the slacks that do the most for you . . . slacks with 
Fortrel.'' Belt loop model, pleated or plain. In handsome spring 
colors. Sizes 29-42. About $13. At Bloomingdale's, New York & 
branches; Field Bros., Brooklyn; Irving Berlin Inc., Hollywood, 
Florida: Stewart's, Baltimore. Celanese Corporation of America 

C«lancM’ foclttl' a liadematk oC Fiber Indu^ltiei, Inc. 


Fortrel polyester...a contemporary fiber 







Air-cooled engine. 


The Volkswagen engine brea>hes the same air we do. 
Which is not only very democroiic, bui olso ends the 
nuisance ol cooling on engine with woter. 

And woler in on engine con be quite o nuisonce. 

It boils over. It freezes up. It rusts metal. It rots hoses. 
And it looks all slimy ofter a while. 


Air doesn't. 

So you'll never worry, about boiling, freezing, rusting, 
rotting, droining or Rushing in oVolkswogen. 

A big fon blows just enough oir in and out to keep 
the engine comforioble, no moffer whol the weother is 
doing outside. 



Air-cooled people. 


The Volkswagen’s sunroof does ihe same for people. 
You jusl reoch up with one hond and get oil the fresh 
air and sunshine you want. 

Or none. 

(Once you've closed if. the sunroof Rfs so snugly the 
cor is oirlight.l 


It gives you ihe fun of o convertible without getting 
your head blown oR during the summer or your ears frozen 
off during the winter. 

TheVolkswagen costs 51,595.* 

The sunroof costs *90* exUa. 

The air is free. 


SCORECARD 


OUn OWN PETARD 

The shock of seeing the U.S. baseball 
team lose twice to Cuba in the Pan 
American Games, and the first time by 
I3~l, led to quick suspicion that the 
Cuban team was made up of profession- 
als. If so. it need not have been. The fact 
is that the U.S. never has won in base- 
ball at the Games. Our best amateurs 
don't make the trip. 

John H. Kobs. who twice coached 
the team, recalls that he had difficulty 
getting good players even when the 
1959 Games were not only in relatively 
nearby Chicago but in September, a 
more convenient lime of year for college 
players, who at this season arc playing 
for their own school teams, Kew college 
students can take the time off from their 
studies in the spring, and others, par- 
ticularly those who want to show off for 
professional scouts, prefer to play where 
the scouts can see them. Players final- 
ly chosen were mostly servicemen and 
graduate students, who were forced to 
play at the beginning of the U.S. season 
against Caribbean and Latin American 
teams that had been practicing together 
for months. 

The selection committee— composed 
of college and armed service representa- 
tives — did everything it could, down to 
scouting high school prospects, but there 
seems to be no easy solution to its prob- 
lems. It's a little embarrassing. After all, 
w'c invented the game, didn't we? 

PECK'S BAD LUCK 

It is not difficult to imagine the bitter 
disappointment of Gregory Peck, who 
a mere three months ago bought a stout- 
hearted gray steeplechaser. Owens Sedge, 
for £7,000 (520,000), Owens Sedge 
promptly won Ireland's Lcopardstown 
Chase and was a finisher in the Grand 
National. Last week the gelding killed 
himself trying to win the Whitbread Gold 
Cup. his third race for Peck. He almost 
made victory. 

The Grand National (SI. April 8) was 
won by Ayala, an outsider and chance 
mount for Pat Buckley, 19-year-old 
jockey. The Gold Cup was won. as if 


fate were playing a very special trick, by 
Hood Winked, with none other than Pat 
Buckley up. Owens Sedge was heavily 
backed, and his supporters' hopes soared 
as. on the far side for the second circuit 
of the course, he seemed with each Jump 
a little nearer to victory. Four fences 
from home he had moved up within a 
length of Hood Winked. 

Then Owens Sedge hit the fourth fence 
hard and slopped on the other side so 
suddenly that his rider, Pat Taaffe, 
thought he had broken a hind leg and 
pulled him up immcdialely. Seconds lat- 
er the gray horse sank to the ground and 
died. His Irish trainer, Tom Dreaper, 
said sadly that death resulted from a 
hemorrhage caused, almost certainly, 
by overjumping. 

Another American owner, Captain 
Harry F. Guggenheim, has his strongly 
backed Iron Peg in the Epsom Derby on 
May 29. We wish him better luck. 

ADVANTAGE TALBERT 

It is no news that Bill Talbert, former 
Davis Cup captain, and the current offi- 
cers of the U.S. l awn Tennis Associa- 
tion differ in their opinions on the con- 
duct of amateur tennis. Some of their 
differences have been aired in this maga- 
zine, which Talbert serves as a contribut- 
ing editor. They have been aired again 
recently over CBS radio, when USLTA 
President F.dward Turville was granted 
equal time to return a Talbert serve. 

Turville obviously is a much put-upon 
man these days, since he is under fire 
from critics both inside and outside his 
organization, and it is not our present 
intention lo add to his problems. But 
when he is so injudicious as lo say that 
Bill Talbert has “the worst record of any 
Davis Cup captain we've ever had.” we 
think, like Al Smith, it's lime to look at 
the record. 

Under Talbert, the U.S. reached the 
Davis Cup Challenge Round in five suc- 
cessive years and won the cup once. Of 
the captains that have succeeded him, 
one (Perry Jones) reached the Challenge 
Round twice and won once; one (Dave 
Freed ) failed twice in two tries to achieve 


the Challenge Round; and one (current 
captain Robert Kcllcher) failed even to 
reach the Interzone Finals. 

THE BLUEBIRD OP HUMBLENESS 

As long ago as 1895, when, you may re- 
member. we had a nasty cold spring, the 
bluebird was considered to be doomed. 
He survived. Now, more than half a 
century later, he is in trouble again. 
Not because wc have once more had a 
nasty cold spring in the North but be- 
cause a complex of suburbia, decent 
groundskeeping and, in sum. people, 
have been driving him out of house and 
home. The sparrow and the starling have 
something lo do with it, too. They are 
undesirables and they have ruined his 
neighborhood. 

The bluebird's problem is, essentially, 
one of housing. Each spring he gets back 
to his northern nesting grounds to find 
that interlopers like the sparrow and the 
starling have taken residence in his hol- 
low tree, woodpecker hole, or whatever. 
This has been increasingly so over the 
years and the problem has been intensi- 
fied by the fact that status-conscious sub- 
urbanites have had their gardeners cut 



down dead trees and plug up ugly holes. 
Everything is neat and orderly and not 
fit to live in. 

Now, to the rescue of the bluebird 
comes the Humble Oil & Refining Com- 
pany. Its Esso dealers have, as a public- 
relations gesture, been passing out gifts- 
of-thc-month to regular customers. This 
month's gift; 1,250.000 birdhouses spe- 
cially designed for bluebirds, even to en- 
trances 1.5 inches in diameter, which arc 
too small to admit starlings. The en- 
trances are not too small for sparrows 

fonlifiuea 
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When flavor counts more than price... 

enjoy true old-style Kentucky Bourboi^ 

Always smoother because »t’s slow-distilled and bottled at the peak of perfection 


EarlyTimes 




Sport clothes can lead the active life ^ou do— and still keep their trim new look. When fabric is made with Kodel 
polyester, it holds a crease, dislikes wrinkles, performs i Think neat— look for the tag!"Doubie Feature” sports 
jacket and slacks in Pacific Worsteds' blends of 55% Kodel polyester. 45% wool. By VARSITY-TOWN 


COUNT ON KODEL...MEMBER OF THE EASTMAN KODAK FAMILY 


EASTMAN CHEMICALPRODUCTS, INC., $ubildiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 260 MADISON AVE.,N.Y.16.Kodal is lha trademark for Eastman polyasler. Eastman makastha fiber, no) fabrics or garments. 



VTC 



ARE FEATURED BY HUNDREDS OF 
AMERICA'S BEST STORES, Including: 


fiAHKi-CHAMBEKS. Atlanta 

WEISH i LEVY. Boron Rouge 

ALEX lOEB, Meridian 

HEMPHIIL-WELLS. Son Angelo 

THE HECHT CO-. Wathinglon 

WOMBLE'S. Kaleigh 

HUBBARD'S, Wllketboro 

E. i M. ClOTHfERS, Ada 

COHENS. Norton 

PERMAN'S, Mountain View 

ROWAN'S, Santa Maria 

BRAVO i MtKEECAN. Stockton 

MAY-D i f. Denver 

PERtffNS-SHfARER, Colorodo Springs 

JASON S. Billings 

ANDERSON'S. Helena 

KAUfMAN'S. INC.. Great Falls 

FENNEIL'S, Eugene 

SHAIVER'S, Prove 

THE BROADWAY, Las Angeles 

LYON'S FOR MEN. Burbonk 

KAUFMANN'S. Pittsburgh 

DAVID'S, Harrisburg 

PENN TRAFFIC. Johnstown 

JOHN DAVID. New York — Washington 

HENRY'S. Wichiro 

JIM GREEN, Adrian 

HOSIER'S, Mutkegon 

HEAVENRICH'S. Saginaw 

HAMILTON'S. Troverje City 

WILLMAN'S, Grond Island 

COLE'S, Battle Creek 

MABLEY B CAREIV, Cincinnati 

HAMMONDS, loncoffer 

J. M. MrrCHEll. Nowork 

McKELVEY’S, Youngstown 

1. S- AYRES « CO., /ndfonopolx* 

SULLIVAN'S. Bloomington 

MEN'S SHOP, Morion 

GEISLER'S, iofoyerre 

Varsity-Town Clothes are made by 

THE H. A. SEiNSHEIMEIt CO. Cirtcinnati 


SCORECARD cntlllnuej 

but. with the ascendancy of the automo- 
bile and the decline of the horse, civili- 
zation may yet handle the sparrow-, too. 

TOMFOOLERY 

Those who remember Tom Swift (and 
His Aerial Warship) will recall that his 
biographer sedulously jotted down not 
only everything Tom said but how he 
Sitid it. Tom never did just say .something. 
He cither kept his mouth shut or he .said 
it “wittily" or “flatly" or “cheerily" or 
something like that. Now a couple ol 
San Franciscans named Paul Pease and 
Bill McDonough have devised a game, 
.suitable for cocktail parties, around this 
stylistic quirk. They call the game Tom 
Swifties. and it is most easily explained 
with a few examples. Thus, from their 
little book of the same name: 

“I'll have another Martini," said Tom 
dryly. 

“I'll see if I can dig it up for you." 
said Tom gravely. 

“What our ball club needs is a man 
who can hit 60 homers a season," said 
Tom ruthlessly. 

The book is illustrated but you don't 
have to color it, happily. 

A MATTER OF DEFINITION 

An adequate detinilion of perfection is 
impossible, but every so often one or 
another of us achieves something like 
perfection and says to himself that the 
cxijerience was “peifectly" wonderful 
or. perhaps, "perfectly" miserable. Con- 
sider the cases of Bob Sink of Kansas 
City and Charles Cummins of Dallas. 

On a lovely April morning Sink was 
lorn between golf and Ashing. He 
plumt>ed for golf, mostly because his 
regular weekend golling companions 
were dependent on him. But at the same 
time he wished he had gone fishing. On 
the I lih hole he hit an approach shot 
and followed it across a bridge over a 
small creek. Looking down, he saw an 
unattended fishing rod. held down by a 
couple of rocks. The tip moved ever 
so slightly. Sink scrambled down onto 
the bank, seized the rod and hauled 
out a four-pound bass. He got his par, 
too. on No. 1 1 . 

Cummins, on the other hand, had a 
bad day of golf and gave it up for a new 
hobby — boating. With wife and daugh- 
ter, he look his boat to a launching 
ramp, backed his trailer into position, 
then discovered some difiiculty with the 
tilt-pin on the trailer. He hauled the 


boat off the ramp and over a large 
part of Texas before he could find a 
repairman. By then it was afternoon. 

•Vlrs. Cummins spread out lunch on a 
picnic table. The wind caught Cummins’ 
plate and flipped it off the table, upside 
down. So back to the launching ramp. 
The boat slid smoothly into the water. 
It began to sink. Cumniins had forgotten 
to put in (he drain plugs. It would be 
necessary to haul the boat out of ihe 
water to let it drain. He did so, after 
some difficulty in getting his car started. 

Next time the launching was perfect. 
With his family in the boat. Cummins 
hastily parked his car and ran back dow n 
to the edge of the lake. The boat had 
drifted out, and Cummins was soaking 
wet by the time he got to it. Then he dis- 
covered he had left the boat’s ignition 
keys at home. He jumped into the lake 
and swam ashore, towing the boat be- 
hind him. 

As Paul Crume, DaUa.^ Monihif; News 
columnist, said: "Sometimes a weekend 
has just this kind of perfection." 

TENTH-PLACE GLOSSARY 

The Houston Colt .45s haveat limes this 
spring seemed in danger of becoming the 
Mets of 196.V There is, in consequence, 
the usual rumbling in the stands. Don 
Martinson. Houston advertising man.un- 
happy with Manager Harry Craft’s han- 
dling of pitchers, has conic up with a 
glossary of terms for use by Houston 
fans. It is brief: 

Procraftinatc — to put off pulling (he 
pitcher when he is in trouble. 

Procraftinaling — continuing to do the 
sa me. 

Procraftinated — lost the ball game. 

THE MAGIC NUMBER 

If you exclude Hawaii and Alaska, there 
are just about 64S species of birds in the 
L'.S. The ideal of birdwatchers within 
these political confines has long been to 
“break 600," which is something on the 
order of hitting 60 home runs. To see 600 
different species of birds within the U.S. 
is a feat that requires a lifetime of dedica- 
tion. travel and eyestrain. It has. how- 
ever, been done— perhaps by as many as 
a dozen ornithological voyeurs, most of 
them professionals. 

Two amateurs. Mr. and Mrs. R. Dud- 
ley Ross of Ambler. Pa. w hen they are at 
home, last May came upon the blue- 
faced booby in the Dry Tortugas. He 
was their 630th bird. The booby was sil- 
ting on a buoy and after they watched 
him for a while he flew away, and they 
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went back to Ambler. Since then, they 
ha%c racked up two more species. 

Despite their seeming nearness to the 
magic 648 the Rosses ha\c tittle hope of 
the perfect score. Such rarities as the 
Green tand whculcar.scen in the U.S. once 
every several years, arc not easily come 
by. "Only," Mr. Rosssityspungently. "if 
you happen to be in the right place at 
the right time." 

"I frankly feet." he says, “that if we 
averaged one new bird a year for the nc\t 
live years we would be doing very well 
indeed, and it may well be that we won't 
get that many new ones in the next 10 
years. The law of diminishing returns has 
set in with a vengeance." 

With this dim prospect, the Rosses 
have turned their backs on the U.S. and 
will soon be in migratory passage to 
Panama, where there are lots of birds. 

END OF TRAVESTY 

An old political adage holds that the best 
way to get rid of a silly law is to enforce 
it. Now, after three weeks of rigid en- 
forcement which resulted in nothing 
but bumbling confusion, the National 
League has reverted to the established 
practice of ignoring ba.seball's one- 
sccond-pause balk rule (SI. April 22). 
Baseball is as much a game of custom 
as of rules and, m enforcing this partic- 
ular rule while the American League 
clung to its own sensibly vague inter- 
pretation. the Nationals were guilty 
of a very fundamental violation — they 
were making a travesty of the game, as 
the rules book puts it. 

THEY SAID IT 

• John Sudderlh. chairman of New Mex- 
ico's highway commission, objecting to 
a suggestion that Interstate Highway 25 
be routed past the Belen High stadium: 
■'Nobody would watch the football held 
if they could see these crazy drivers." 

• Joe Torre. Milwaukee catcher, after 
rookie Lcn (jabrielson complained about 
his hitting: ‘'You're having your sopho- 
more Jinx the llrsl year." 

• Jim Gentile, slumping Oriole, to his 
w ife Carole, on being aroused by a knock 
atthedoorat 12:30a, m.: ‘•Dvin't answer 
it. I'll get it- It might be some kid with 
a bomb." 

• Warren Cities. Ntitional l.eaguc presi- 
dent. when asked what he would have 
done if. like NFL Commissioner Pete Ro- 
zelle. he had been confronted by player 
gambling: "I really don't know." end 
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NEW DOT(>^) 
THE ONLY BALL 
IN ALL GOLF 
THAT IS 

ELECTRONICALLY 
TESTED 
TO DELIVER 
MAXIMUM 



The new DOT is tested on a Spaiding-developed electronic ma* 
chine (Pat. Pend.) to assure the utmost in sheer, raw distance, 
in simple truth, distance is the DOT'S purpose in life. Every 
single part of it is dedicated to distance . . . 

NEW ONE-PIECE COVER (Pat. Pend.)— the first and only one ever 
put on a high-compression ball. Hit it. Hear its clean, satisfying 
click. Sounds like distance. See its trajectory—aerodynamically 
pure. The exclusive new Polyunidyne^ one-piece cover sur- 
rounds . . . 

NEW VI BRANT WINDINGS— isoprene thread. stretched9.52 times 
its original length. This builds a reservoir of energy. It is dis- 
tance, waiting to be freed. To complete the DOFs vital interior... 


A RESILIENT NEW CORE (Pat. No. 2,998.977) of cis-4 polybuta- 
diene. This is the heart of the new DOT. It is one important rea- 
son for the DOTS lively feel. It is a reason no DOT ever feels 
“stony.” In short, everything is new and . . . 

EVERYTHING IS TESTED. Beyond the test for maximum distance, 
Spalding subjects every DOT to further electronic tests for 
compression, concentricity, weight, size. You cannot buy a dud. 
Finally, no other ball is so stubbornly white; none can take more 
punishment. Play the all new DOT: you owe it to your game to 
take advantage of the only assurance of maximum distance in 
all golf. This new DOT is designed for and sold only through 
your golf professional shop. 
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CAUGHT STEALING HOME 



...with a Keystone. Ralph Kiner, 7-time 
National League Home Run Champ, 
beams approvingly at his son Scott and 
another family hero, his new Keystone 
"Magic Touch’’ 8 mm Camera. 

"Anything can happen when kids play 
ball," says Ralph, "and fast. To catch it, 
you need a camera that’s quick on the 
draw... the all-electric Keystone K-14! 
Just aim, squeeze, and you're shooting 
like a pro. You never have to wind it, so 
you never miss a shot. That's mighty im- 
portant when you want to show a kid 
what’swrongwith his swing. ..or his base 
running. 

"You zoom in and out of close-ups at 
the touch of a button: and the automatic 
Electric Eye gives you perfect exposure, 
always. One last thing. With the reflex 
viewfinder, you see exactly what the lens 
sees. No danger of chopping anyone’s 
head off. See what I mean ? You just can't 


help taking great movies with Keystone." 

Is there an athlete in the house? Catch 
all the action with a Keystone all-electric 
Movie Camera. Your choice of 3, starting 
at less than $140. 

Your movies come to life on a Keystone 
automatic projector. From less than $80. 



KEYSTONE 



Sam Snead has 

. . . not only in e-olf, Init with hat styles. 
Scan the soltini? crowd at the Circcnhricr 
for the Ijcst lookint; siiiniiKT straw and 
you'll find Sam wearing it. Sam's Ijrand 
is Mallory. And his exceptionally good 
taste in styling is reflected in the entire 
collection of Mallory straws for summer 
'63. C’hoosc from the smartest shapes, tex- 
tures. colors and trim treatments. Not only 
will yovj look your best, hut you’ll he 


winning ways 



truly comfortal)le. For Mallory summer 
straws are so cool and light in weight you'll 
hardly know you're wearing one. 

Here Sam is wearing the Mallorv ”Pro“. a 
smart rafiia straw with narrow 15^4*’ brim. 
Below he’s sporting his favorite, the 
Mallory "Snead". It’s a handsome cocoa 
straw with IH" brim. Both hats have a 
colorful madras band. Sec them at your 
Mallory dealer. Only $5.95 each. 


FIFTH AVENUE/NEW VORK 




Though he veered to the middle of the tracM, No Robbery won the Wood Memorial easily. He is likely to set the pace at Churchill Downs 

TWO TAKE DEAD AIM AT 


Against little opposition. Never Bend won the Stepping Slone by eight lengths. A fast starter, he will run with the leaders in the Derby pack 






CANDY 


Unbeaten and heavily favored. Candy Spots of California comes to 
the Kentucky Derby ad set to make his owner No. 1 in U.S. racing. 
But a couple of eastern colts are intent on spoiling the grand design 

COUTINUeO 




KENTUCKY DERBY (-onri>iurrf 


A RUNNING MACHINE, A STRANGER TO DEFEAT by WHITNEY TOWER 


R c\ Fllsworth's critical battle for lead- 
ership of U.S. racing will be won or 
lost in two minutes Saturday in Ken- 
tucky. The taciturn Arizona cowboy, 
who now calls California home, is out to 
whip thccastcrn horses owned by wealthy 
Jockey Club members with his powerful, 
oddly spattered chestnut. Candy Spots 
(see cover). Thousiinds of Westerners, 
remembering how the cowboy did it be- 
fore with Swaps, have come to back him 
with their cheers and bets and to help 
crowd the infield and the old wooden 
stands at Louisville's Churchill Downs. 

This will be the 89th Kentucky Derby, 
and Rex Hllsworth's challenge to the 
famous, tradition-wreathed eastern 
stables (SI. Feb. 25). is only one of its 
intriguing facets. It is the personalities 
and styles of the horses themselves that, 
finally, make a race interesting to watch 
— and to bet on. And this year's licld 
combines all the qualities required for 
c.xciting competition. There are horses 
that like to break fast from the gate and 
then try to stay on top all the way; there 
are horses that lake awhile to get started 
but can come on strong at the finish; 
and some of the best jockeys in the sport, 
with tactical notions of their own, will 
be handling the field. 

As final workouts got under way at 
the Downs this week, the rival camps 
plotted strategy in secret and clocked the 
opposition with curiosity. Nearly every- 
one else discussed the chances of "the 
big three,” Candy Spots. Never Bend 
and No Robbery. Not surprisingly, it is 
easy to come up with a convincing argu- 
ment that any one of them w ill win. Rex 
Ellsworth's Candy Spots must be con- 
sidered the “solid” horse in this Derby 
field. Big and strong, yet maneuverable, 
he has the acceleration power so neces- 
sary to avoid trouble. Me will have been 
on the grounds just short of a month 
come Derby Day, and, for the first time 
all winter or spring. Mesh Tenney has 
been able to train him exactly as he wants 
to, and over the track on which he will 
run. “We've worked the exact schedule 
I planned since the Florida Derby,” says 
Tenney. “A milealGulfstrcam [in 1 :40?5] 
before shipping to Louisville, three works 
at the Downs [seven-eighths in 1:24^5, 
another mile in 1 :372s and another seven- 
eighths in 1 :23 ' ^ ] and he’ll get one more 
work, probably three-quarters, thisweek, 


making the perfect total of five. I've 
added a little more mash to his feed, and 
he's put on a little weight since Florida. 
He's never looked better or worked bet- 
ter since we first took him to the race- 
track. If his best race so far was at Arling- 
ton last summer, I look for him to turn 
in an even better one this week.” 

Why didn't Candy Spots go in the 
Stepping Stone prep last week? “Well,” 
says Tenney, “the timing of it, eight days 
before the Derby, didn't suit us. and he 
was working so well he didn't really need 
a race anyway. But more important than 
that, even though Candy Spots has a per- 
fect disposition, I want to expose him to 
the paddock with a big crowd around 
him before he makes his first start here. 
If he had gone in the Stepping Stone on 
opening day he couldn't have had this 
experience. With this horse I want to 
leave nothing to chance.” 

Never Bend did go in the Stepping 
Stone and made it a winning race in the 
very good lime of 1;222| against little 
opposition. “When [Manuel] Ycaza 
took him back a bit in his race at Kccne- 
land the other day.” said Trainer Ste- 
phens, “Never Bend didn't seem very 
happy about it. So he really needed this 
race to step him up. Like a lot of Nas- 
rullah’s colts, this one must be carefully 
ridden. You can’t get him back in a rut, 
but on the other hand he has so much 
lick that you know he’s not going to be 
too far off that pace.” 

And who’s going to be on the pace? 
Why. Greentree Stable’s No Robbery, of 
course, winner of the Wood Memorial 
just a week after he turned in the fastest 
mile (1:34) ever run by a 3-year-old in 
New York. No Robbery felt like running 
in the Wood, but he also felt like count- 
ing cars and noses from .somewhere near 
the middle of the track at Aqueduct. This 
week Trainer John Gaver worked No 
Robbery around two turns with blinkers 
rather than send him in the one-mile 
Derby Trial. “This horse doesn't have 
to go on the lead," says Gaver. “It all 
depends on the way he wants to run. On 
the other hand, I wouldn't want to take 
him back either.” 

One of the late-developing threats in 
the field is Darby Dan Farm's Chateau- 
gay, a full brother of the good race mare 
Primonetta. He has won five of eight 
starts but had his first slakes victory only 


last week when he won the Blue Grass at 
Kecneland over a field that included 
none of the big three Derby choices. 
(The field was further reduced when Out- 
ing Class, a stablemate of No Robbery, 
came down with a cough, which auto- 
matically eliminated him from the Der- 
by, loo. Trainers of other Derby colts arc 
hoping the coughing doesn't spread.) 

Bonjour, owned by pretty Patrice Ja- 
cobs and trained by her famous father, 
1 1 irsch, was to prove in this week's Derby 
Trial just how seriously he must be taken. 
Among the other Derby horses, there is 
not much to say about those named: On 
My Honor, Royal Tower, Lemon Twist, 
Rajah Noor, Gray Pet, Devil It Is and 
Wild Card. 

This should be a fast Derby. It seems 
certain that No Robbery will take the 
lead but, if he starts. Gray Pet will do 
his best to keep No Robbery company 
for the first mile. Never Bend will not 
be far away during any of this, for 
Ycaza cannot afford to wage a rating 
battle with a colt who wants to run. If 
Never Bend really wants to gel into the 
fight he will take off after No Robbery, 
which is exactly what the rest of the field 
would love to see. “The more they mix 
in the early pace the merrier,” says John 
Jacobs of the Bonjour camp. “We come 
from behind, so we'd love it that way." 

The team that should love it most of 
all— and profit most, too — is the team 
of Candy Spots and Willie Shoemaker. 
“This horse," says Tenney, “can be posi- 
tioned anywhere that Shoe wants him. 
He's got speed but can use it anytime, 
anywhere. With all that speed in the field 
I certainly don't think Candy Spots is 
going to have to worry about taking the 
lead. But we don't intend to be loo far 
away at any lime either. We want to 
have our speed left, you know, down 
there where it counts." He pointed across 
the barn area to the old twin spires, and 
his finger came down slowly and set- 
tled as steadily as a sniper's rifle squarely 
on the finish line. 

Candy Spots is a wonderfully gifted 
running machine. He doesn't know what 
it is to lose. Seven horses among 983 
starters before him have gone into their 
Derbies w ith the same happy feeling, but 
only two of the seven. Regret and Mor- 
vieh, came out still unbeaten. Candy 
Spots should make it three. 
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THE SOFT SELL 
BRINGS A 
MILLION-DOLLAR 
GATE 


Derby Promoter Kneb- 
etkamp ana 43.800 emp- 
ty seats at the Downs. 
He wishes he had more. 


“ I'hc Kentucky Derby isa sho\scase of racing. ;> tra- 
ditional institution like the Army-Na%y game and 
the World Series. It's the biggest one-day business in 
American sports, and it's also u promoter's dream. 
The Derby promotes itself. No track, could atford to 
pay for the advertising that we get free." 

The admittedly prejudiced speaker is Wathen 
Regel Kneheikamp. the 62->ear-t>ld. gray-haired, 
blue-eyed president of Churchill Downs who works 
days a year to make sure that on the .V>5th the 
Kentucky Derby will be the only .sports topic dis- 
cussed by Americans throughout the world. "I 
really don't have the lough promoter's tempera- 
ment." says this master of the soft sell, who was 
hired in 1959 to succeed the late Bill Comm. "Ac- 
tually,'' he says, "since Colonel Matt Winn died 
there is no Mr Derby. Colonel Vk'inn made the 
Derby, his sueces-sor. Hill Corum, kept it before the 
public, and I don't Jo much escept the best I can." 

Kncbclkamp, a natise Kentuckian and former 
master distiller for Schenley, is well aware of the 
constant criticism of his track and Derby week 
prices in Louisv iile "It used to be." he says, "that 
spi>rtswrilers called us ramshackle. Now they call us 
charmingly ramshackle. Hut we have spent SI mil- 
lion on improvements at Churchill Downs in four 
years." There are now 5.0tX) hotel and motel rooms 
available within 12 miles of Louisville, more than 
double the number listed in WSJ. This, Knebel- 
kamp believes, signifies the welcome end of that 
annoying IcKal cu.stom of charging sky-high three- 
day rental fees for one sleepless night. 

Despite the predictability of its traditional pres- 
entation. Derby popularity continues to grow. 
Some 100.000 people (the ligiirc usually given out 
but never actually counted at the gate) will turn up 
this week, but 10,000 nf them — or about the num- 
ber who watched the first Derby in 1875 — will be 
working for the other 90.000. Included will be 1,200 
pari-mutuel clerks. 1,500 caterers. l.(XI0 state mili- 
tia. 8(X) police, 450 ushers, assorted help on the 


backstrelch of the racetrack, trainers, jockeys, 
admissions men, parking attendants and 1,050 
members of (he press, radio and television corps. 
(Western Union will tile 450, IHM) words out of 
Louisville between 5 p.m. and midnight on Derby- 
Day. ) Thousands who do not attend will have tried, 
vainly, to acquire some of the 4.L800 reserved seats, 
f>0' of whieh are already the permaneni posses- 
sion of 2.800 boxholders. 

Whether the request is for tine $9,15 seal on a 
bench on the Grandstand Terraco or fora SK>1) box, 
eit her Kncbelkampor Resident Manager Lynn Stone 
answers each letter, turning away politely sonie odd 
inquiries. One man from Iowa said that although 
he was from the North he had always admired the 
.South, and wound up with. "I hale Lincoln. Me was a 
heel." A request arrived with .some numbers scrib- 
bled atop the page. "This isn't my phone number," 
wrote the sender, "It's my girl's measurements — 
to impress you'," 

This Saturday while fans bet some S4 million at 
Churchill Downs (over SI. 5 million on the Derby 
itself) the track'.s gross, including admission.s. TV 
rights, etc., will be around SI. 700.000. Obviously 
the Derby is the built-in profit guarantee for the 
2.I23 Churchill Downs stockholders, who can buy 
at between SI 9.50 and S21 per share, and who have 
received a dividend of about Si. -JO for the past 
15 years. The track operated a total of 41 days in 
1962; of its operating income of S9fi.J. 244.96, ap- 
proximately S675,0(X) resulted from business dur- 
ing Derby week. Dividends paid out amounted to 
$498,279.60; thus, the track (hat many deride is 
one of the most successful in the Thorough- 
bred industry. 

"The only disadvantage of the I>erby,*’ says 
Louisville Ch.tmber of Commerce man Dave 
Humphrey, "is that we can't have two or three of 
them a year." And. adds Wathen Knebelkump, 
a former president of the Chamber himself, "we 
could use 50,000 more scats, loo." end 
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RUFFLED RACE ACROSS A MIRROR 


by ARTHUR ZICH 

The tempers of those he left behind were roiled as Odeli Lewis (below) won ‘the most rugged race in the 
world' in record time, but the ocean stretching between Miami and Nassau was once again smooth as glass 




T his year things will be different." clar- 
ioned autocratic Race Director Sher- 
man (Red) Crise. as he mailed out entry 
blanks for the seventh annual Mianii- 
Nassau Ocean Power Boat Race. “A 
wind of at least 10 miles must be forecast 
or we don't start.” Bui when the race got 
under way last week the 184 miles of 
ocean between Miami and the Bahamas 
were once again mirror-smooth, just as 


they had been last year and the year be- 
fore, "You could take a high-powered 
canoe over there today.” said one con- 
testant of the race that is promoted as 
the most rugged test of ocean-going pow- 
erboats in the world. 

If the sea was as calm as it was the year 
before, how ever, the tempers and longues 
of most of the assembled boatmen were 
considerably rougher. Of the few who 


seemed content when the announcement 
came that the race would start regard- 
less of the wind, one was Johnny Bakos, 
the winner of last year's race, who stood 
waiting to repeat the feat in a 32-foot 
Memco powered by two hyped-up 3 10-hp 
MerCruiser engines. Bakos knew that 
his boat could hit an easy 60 mph in a 
calm, but in a seaway it would lose speed 
to the slugging power of the cruising 

conliniied 





RUFFLED RACE .nnlinncd 


boats for which this ocean race ostensi- 
bly was designed. 

As the announcement came, the roar 
of motors tuning up along the Miami 
docks was matched by the growls of the 
big boat men who had spent aycar point- 
ing their craft for this test. “These en- 
gines cost S25.000 apiece.” grumbled 
Jim MartenhofT, with a glance at his 
diesel-powered, 40-fool Allied GX. 
"We’ve worked for months to get them 
ready for rough water," 

■ ‘This proves conclusively that the race 
is being held at the wrong time of the 
year." snapped the usually discreet Dick 
Bertram, whose deep-V hulls with their 
runnerlike bottom strakes have drastical- 
ly changed rough-water powerboating. 

Later on in Nassau. Crise tried to de- 
fend his decision with bland excuses. 
"Every place on the island was lilled 
with people waiting for the race,” he 
said, and he painted a sad picture of 
their disappointment. "If the weather 
people had said, ‘Maybe there'll be a 
change,' it would have been dilTerent, 
but they didn't. Besides,” he added. "I'm 
a %cry unusual fellow. I can smell weath- 
er when it's going to change. I couldn't 
smell a thing." 

In Miami before the race, however, 
another very unusual fellow, four-time 
Miami-Nassau winner Sam Griffith, the 
elder statesman of powerboat racers 
whose seamed features are shown at 
right, bore the disgusted look of a man 
who could smell quite a lot. Sam has 
spent J4 of his 53 years collecting scars 
by coaxing the maximum out of power- 
ful engines on land and on the sea. As 
an Air I-orce navigator in World War 11 
he survived a parachute jump over the 
Atlas Mountains in which the parachute 
did not open. Now he was at the helm 
of a souped-up 31-fool Bertram and still 
hoping for the rough run he had been 
denied last year. He was as disgusted w iih 
C'rise's decision to go off in a calm as the 
others, but when some of the big boat 
men made as if to quit the race altogeth- 
er. Sam suggested they all cruise the 
pond to Nassau Just for the ride, then or- 
ganize their own race back to Miami 
when the wind picked up. 

In the eyes of Promoter Crise. this sug- 
gestion amounted to open rebellion. 
Nevertheless, it served to channel the 
grumbling for the moment and to keep 
the licet together for the start. 

As the 52 powerboats, ranging in size 
from 18 to 43 feel, moved out toward the 


starting line some two miles offshore, 
the water in their wake was the color of 
a well-churned vanilla milkshake. But 
ahead of the first boat it stretched out to 
Nassiiu like a slick of oil under the 
dead air. In these conditions, about the 
only boat given a chance to heal Johnny 
Bakos' 32-foot Siernclnver was a sleek 
25-foot Bertram powered by two 310-hp 
,MerCrui.scrcngincsiind driven by a fiery, 
black-eyed young test driver named 
Odell Lewis. 

Bakos' boat was lying at the south end 
of the starting line. As the lime for the 
start approached, he pushed his wax 
earplugs in light to mute the roaring 
song of his pipe-organ exhaust pipes. 
Four boats over. Odell Lew is was revving 
up. At two minutes after 10 the pace- 
boat (lag went down. A red Hare shot into 
the sky. The starting cannon boomed, 
and some 22,000 horsepower — the com- 
bined total of the fleet — exploded into 
thundering life. 

Instantly Bakos leaped ahead. After 
10 miles, content with his lead, he backed 
olf the throttle to rest his engine. Then 
he looked back, l.ewis was closing the 
gap. Bakos rammed his throttle forward. 
Slowly the gap opened again, but just 
before the first check point — at Cat Cay, 
40 miles out — Bakos' tachometers told 
him that his 5,600 rpm had fallen to 
5.100. A tiny crack somewhere in the 
exhaust was throwing soot across his 
sparkplugs; srilly spray aggravated the 
condition. Two cylinders of one engine 
had been short-circuited. But, miracu- 
lously. the rpni did not fall lower, and 
Bakos started moving out again. 

"I thoughlat the time, ‘Them knuckle- 
heads are playing with us,' " Lewis said 
later. But, said Mabry Edwards. Bakos' 
navigator, "We weren't playing. We 
were praying." At Cat Cay, Bakos swung 
into the dock to pick up the required 
Nassau entrance papers and then shot 
away as Lewis cut his throttle, spun his 
boat in a tight bank alongside the dock 
and snatched his own papers. "We hadn't 
even cleared the dock before we were 
opened up full again," he said after the 
race. "There was nothing to do but catch 
that boat." 

At Sylvia Light, the second check 
point, Lewis was 200 yards behind. The 
toolbox, the spare propeller, the spare 
fire extinguisher, the anchor, even Lew is' 
navigator. Bill Steele — every movable 
object that would add weight — all were 
moved aft for ballast. By the next check 


Old Campaigner Griffith shows disgust at 
developments in the race he won four times. 

point, Northwest Light, Lewis had 
started to close on Bakos and, going into 
the harbor at Frazier's Hog Cay. only 
40 miles from the finish, he had narrowed 
the gap to 200 feet. 

"I was churning up inside." Bakos 
said. "Just wishing to hell the thing'd 
start firing on all eight.” 

At the head of the harbor was the 
check-point buoy, which had to be 
rounded and. as Bakos went into his 
turn, he made his only mistake of the 
race. He came around in a wide, sweep- 
ing semicircle. Lewis, riding his wake, 
cut sharply inside on the turn and gained 
precious feet. The two boats sped out 
the narrow, treacherous channel to the 
sea almost side by side. "We were so 
close we had to move over to give him 
water, or he’d have run aground.” Lewis 
said, and smiled grimly. "We gave him 
some, but not much." 

"He didn't give me any," grumped 
Johnny Bakos. 

Well past the harbor mouth, Bakos 
made his left turn for the run into Nas- 
sau. Lewis looked out at a dangerously 
shallow stretch of water over a coral 
shelf off Bird Cay. "Can we make it 
across there?" he shouted to Steele, but 
the navigator could not hear, Lewis 
pointed. Steele scanned his charts, then, 
looking back at Lewis, he nodded. Lewis 
threw the wheel over hard, cut Bakos' 
left turn short by 100 yards and skipped 
into the lead with a grin. "You follow a 
guy as far as I followed him and then 
pass him." he said, elated, "and man! 
that's an achievement.” The passed guy 
never caught up. Just three hours, 20 
minutes and 21 seconds after the cannon 
for the start had fired. Lewis’ pink Ber- 
tram flashed across the linish line, beat- 
ing Bukos' record of last year by 22 min- 
utes and beating Bakos himself by a 
scant minute and 31 seconds. 

Characteristically, before the victory 
in this ocean classic of confusion and 
contention could be made ofilcial, there 
was a protest, but the race committee 
threw it out on the grounds that so many 
rules were broken it would be silly to 
pick on just one. 

As for the rival race back to .Vlianii, 
it was hastily called off. "We decid- 
ed,” said Sam Griflilh, "there had been 
enough controversy already." end 
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YANG OF CHINA 
IS WORLD’S 
BEST ATHLETE 


A student at UCLA from Formosa, C. K. Yang 
last Sunday broke Rafer Johnson's old record in 
the toughest event in all of sport— the decathlon 
by TEX MAULE 


N ever before had so many Americans 
run, jumped, thrown and vaulted. 
In the state of California alone, more 
than 30.000 track and field athletes were 
entered in high school anil college meets. 
Across the country that number was mul- 
tiplied at least 10 times over. Many of 
the best, some I0.')00 trackmen in all, 
competed in the giant relay carnivals 
that have become the be-all of spring 
track in the U.S.— the Penn Relays in 
Philadelphia, the Drake Relays in Dcs 
Moines, the Colorado Relays in Boulder 
and. the fastest-growing of the lot, the 
Mount San Antonio Rela>s in Walnut 
Valley, outside Los Angeles. Three world 
records were set outright, but a foiirlh 
was easily the most impressive, since it 
came in the decathlon, an event that tests 
an athlete in not one but 10 dilferent 
skills. The decathlon record fell on Sun- 
day afternoon and in view of only 6tX) 
spectators. Seldom has so dramatic an 
event been watched by so few. 

With two tests still to go, C. K. Yang, 
the remarkable athlete from Nationalist 
China who is a senior at UCLA, needed 
ajavcliii throw of 212 feel lOVi inches to 
belter the world mark sot three years 
earlier by another UCLA champion, 
Rafer Johnson. On his first try Yang 
threw the javelin 224 feet 3 inches. He 


Gasping for air. painfully weary Yang is sup- 
ported by teammates after blazing 400 meters. 
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gave a little leap, then settled down busi- 
ly to his second throw, it was 228 feet 4 
inches, his third 235 feet 5 inches. The 
last pushed his point total to 8.876. (The 
decathlon is scored by a complicated 
point system which assigns an arbitrary 
point value to a specific performance in 
each of the 10 tunning, jumping and 
throwing events.) Yang added 245 points 
in the 1 .500 meters, and ended the day at 
Mount San Antonio with 9.121 points. 
438 points better an athlete than his 
friend and tutor. Johnson. "He is." said 
Coach Ducky Drake, more in awe than 
as a point of information, "the finest 
athlete in the world." 

Drake and the 29-ycar-old Yang, who 
is married and has a hoy aged 2. had 
come to the relays early, Even though 
Yang had not trained specifically for the 
decathlon, both knew he was in the best 
condition of his life. They were confident 
that the record could be Yang's as long 
as nothing went wrong. 

But at the beginning almost nothing 
went right. Three inches of rain fell in 
the early morrting on Friday and it was 
decided to delay the decathlon a day. 
Although he is not a temperamental ath- 
lete. the wail look the edge off Yang’s 
determination. And the third event on 
Saturday almost demorali/cd him. 

He had started well enough, with a 
10.7 clocking in the 100 meters, about 
as fast as he ever runs the race. In the 
broad Jump, which has troubled him all 
year, he feared he would not be at his 
best — and he wasn’t. But his longest leap, 
23 feel 6^/i inches, was good for 842 
points and he was still reasonably close 
to the schedule of achievement ho and 
Drake had worked out. 

Then came the sholput. Yang's first 
allempi was good for him- 45 feet 5‘/i 
inches— and his face, more often than 
not expressionless, lighted when he heard 
the measurement. But an oMieial h.id ne- 
glected to weigh the shot before Yang 
used it. and now one of them asked that 
it be weighed. It proved to be an ounce 
light. Yang’s fine elTorl was erased and 
he had to start over with an approved 
shot. The best he could do was 43 feet 
41/i inches; the mistake had cost him over 
60 points and it almost cost Drake a 
fool. During the weighing the shot 


slipped and landed on his toe. Sunday 
he was still limping. 

Yang picked up some of the lost points 
in the high Jump, where he cleared 6 feel 
}'/2 inches, equal to his best ever. He 
picked up more in the 400-mctcr run, 
clocking the best lime of his career. 47.7 
seconds. At the end of the long, hard 
day. he lay on a rubbing table, grimac- 
ing with pain as a trainer massaged his 
aching muscles. "My hips hurt." he said 
once. He sat up finally and drank a Coke 
and moved gingerly. 

"We’re 51 points ahead of schedule," 
Drake told him, The news did not seem 
to penetrate Yang's fog of exhaustion. 

A revived and almost buoyant Yang 
arrived early at Memorial Field Sunday 
morning for the final five events. In each 
of his first three tests he set personal rec- 
ords for decathlon performances — 14 
fiat in the 1 10-meler hurdles. 134 feet 6 
inches in the discus and 15 feet lO'/i inches 
in the pole vault. Yang actually tried to 
clear 16 feet 6V4 inches, which, had he 
made it. would have been a new world 
record, but on his second attempt he 
scraped the bar— Just barely — coming 
down. Even if he had cleared the height, 
it is not certain that he would have been 
awarded more points. The decathlon 
performance tables .stop at 15 feet 9 Vi 
inches, which is w-orth 1.515 points. 
That, pending a review, is all that Yang 
has been credited with. .Should the 
judges change their minds, he vvill be en- 
titled to 60 points more. 

After the Javelin came the final event, 
the 1,500 meters, but in the decathlon 
the thoroughly detested 1.500 is never 
an anticlimax. Under the rules, an ath- 
lete must compete in all 10 events or re- 
ceive no credit at all. An edgy Ducky 
Drake announced to the slender crowd 
that in order to break 9.000 points. 
Yang would have to run the distance in 
5 miiiules 5 seconds. Wearied and now 
edgy himself. Yang told Drake he could 
run slower and still belter 9.000. "1 will 
run 5;10.’' Yang .said. As it happened, 
he was right — Drake either had miscal- 
culated or was fearful that Yang’s de- 
termination might flag. 

It was a groundless fear. Yang is tall, 
both in body and spirit. His upper body 
is not heavily muscled but his slightly 
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LITHE ENVOYS 
TO OUR LATIN 


Skill counts more than beauty in athletics, 
but both qualities are happily combined 
in the women’s U.S. gymnastic team. Its 
young members, now competing in the Pan 
American Games in Brazil, also serve as 


NEIGHBORS 


O f ihe 372 American athletes currently competing in the 
Pun A\merican Games in Sao Paulo, Brazil, none arc 
more dazzling than the pair of gymnasts on the opposite 
page, Muriel Davis Grossfeid and her husband Abie. Mu- 
riel is as good as she looks, the best woman gymnast in the 
country, and both she and her husband have been on two 
U.S. Olympic teams. They have not missed an imporiani 
competition since their marriage in I960. A physical educa- 
tion major at Southern Connecticut State College in New 
Haven. Muriel here is doing an underarm stand, one of the 
free floor exercises at which she excels. Abie, executing a 
straddle jump, is an instructor at the Coast Guard Academy 
in New London. Conn, He is best on the horizontal bars 
and has been national champion three limes. 

As the gymnastic competition got under way this week in 
Sao Paulo, the U.S. men's and women's teams moved into 
comfortable leads. .Admirers of the sport were particularly 
gratified by the showing of the women's team, which, col- 
lectively, is as young as its members (sec following pages) 
arc comely. In first and second place for individual honors 
after the first day's compulsory exercises were two 18-year- 
olds. Dale MeClemcnls, who lives in Seattle and attends 
the University of Washington, and Kathy Corrigan of Wey- 
mouth, .Mass., a student at Sphngljelt} Colicgc. This iva.s 
their first try at an international meet. "The women." says 
George Gulack. chairman of the men's Olympic gymnastic 
committee, "had always been about three notches behind 
the men in gymnastics. But two or so years ago they started 
pulling up. They have progressed so much that I think 
they arc now capable of competing on even terms with 
the Czechs and the Russians. We never could have said 
that before." 

But the men have been improving rapidly, too, and the 
almost ecstatic Gulack predicts just as rosy a future for 
them as for the girls. One reason for the improved perform- 
ances of U.S. gymnasts, who have not exactly overwhelmed 
world competition in the past — an individual's all-round 
linish in 50th or 60th place not so long ago was sometimes 
considered respectable, if somewhat embarrassing — is the 
missionizing spirit of such people as the Grossfelds. 


"The only lime I've taken off in the last 10 years is when 
I've been sick," Abie says. Both Grossfelds have been prodi- 
gal of their time and strength in the cause of the sport, 
which they feel is not sufficiently appreciated in this coun- 
try. Ciladly. they will drive a longdistance to give an exhibi- 
tion (Muriel having eaten nothing during the day but two 
pieces of toast) that they hope may kindle the interest of a 
child who has never had an opportunity to know what 
real gymnastics is. 

Unfortunately, as far as the Pan .American Games arc 
concerned, few U.S. athletes had to make that sort of sacri- 
fice in order to win. The games began in a clatter of confu- 
sion on April 20 as three volleys of artillery crashed over 
Pacaembu Stadium, and a squad of jet planes performed 
stunts before a crowd of 75.000 welcoming the 2.000 ath- 
letes from 22 countries. But one thing was perfectly clear. 
The Yankee colossus, as expected, was going to collect the 
giant share of first- and second-place medals (each nation 
was allowed only two entries in the most popular sports, 
track and swimming). True, the U.S. lost twice to Cuba in 
baseball, once 13 1, and that was a bit dismaying (the 
Cubans passed out Havana cigars beforehand). Prank 
Frochling, a promising U.S. Davis Cupper, was soundly 
beaten by Mexico's liitie-known Juan Arrendondo and 
Darlene Hard lost in the semifinals, as the men's and wom- 
en's tennis teams foundered. But in other sports, the tri- 
umphs came along in abundance. The rowing team won four 
out of seven events. The wrestling team swept its eight divi- 
sions, and the weight lifters won six of seven. The shooting 
team blasted Cuba off the range which was sonic con- 
solation for the setback in baseball. The men'sand women's 
swimming teams won 19 events. And the track teams, 
competing at only half strength, were nonetheless far too 
potent for their Pan-American neighbors. 

The Latin countries were disappointed but hardly sur- 
prised by these disasters. If they were somewhat startled 
by the great U.S. improvement in gymnastics, they were 
charmed by the gymnasts. Even the Cubans seemed likely 
to agree that in this case the Yankees were successfully 
practicing the politics of attraction. 


Phoiog'opht by Bob Con)el 
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MemiHTs of the youny L'.S. team — 
a>erai>e a}>o 20 form a graceful pat- 
tern around the Olympic symbol in 
Pan -Vmerican (James uniforms. I'hc 
itirls competed as individuals in Sao 
Paulo. Doini’ their free Hoor exer- 
cise's and (graceful warmup stretches 
arc (from left) Kathleen Corriyan, 
Wevmouth. Mass.; Muriel Davis 
Grossfeld. New Haven, Conn.; Dale 
McClements, Seattle; Doris Fuchs, 
Rochester; Avis Andrea Tieber. 
Dallas; Janice Landry, Port Allen, 
l.a.: and Marie Walther. Cleveland. 



Stunning but steady. Marie \\'alth<>r 
executes a precarious arabesque on a 
beam 3‘ Vi« inches vtide. Only IK but 
already in her second international 
competition she was a member of 
the U.S. team last year at the Prague 
world championships Miss Walther 
is one of several women who have liv- 
ened American hopes for the future. 
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YOU CAN GO UP TO 3,000 EXTRA MILES WITH TYREX« RAYON TIRES-AND NO “NYLON THUMP"! 

Tests prove Tyrex rayon tires give up to 17% more mileage than nylon tires. Wear like that can mean a 
bonus ride across the states. And what a ride! Safe. Sure. Steady. Becaus e Tyrex rayon cord tires never 
thump like nylons do. That’s why for five years straight Tyrex 
is the choice of the major car makers. Get tires made with . . . M m 





A THIRD OF THE NATION’S GOVERNORS ARE GETTING 



PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 

Senate leaders proposing 42 
more racing days; governor 
leaning toward increase in 
stale cut at lair meetings. 


BROWN, CALIFORNIA 
Pending bill, favored by gov- 
ernor, adds 51 racing days; 
another gives stale share in 
admissions and concessions. 


HOFF, VERMONT 
Pari-mutuel betting okayed 
Ibis year, first lime in state 
hisioo: IK' ; lake (R' ; lo 
stale) is highest in country. 


KINO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Bill authoriring sweepstakes 
on tv^o races each season has 
passed legislature, would net 
extra $4 million to stale. 



TAWES, MARYLAND 

Season increased 36 days at 
major tracks (Bowie, Laurel, 
Pimlico); 24 days at Hagers- 
town, Timonium, Marlboro. 



ROCKEFELLER, NEW YORK 
Season extended from Nov. 
30 to Dec. 7. totals 323 days; 
Betmonl-to-Aqiicduci move 
adds S3 million for state. 



FANNIN, ARIZONA 


Fifiecn-day increase at Turf 
Paradise track brings season 
to 210: governor is in favor 
of general racing expansion. 



SMYLIE. IDAHO 
Legislature passed bill to Ic- 
gali/e muiucis (for the sixth 
lime), overrode governor’s 
xcto; racing possible this fall. 


The complex suhject of the relationship between our stales ami racing, rarely dis- 
cussed openly, is analyzed authoritatively by Dr. Albert Hammond, projessor of 
philosophy at Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Hammond, horieplayer and scholar, 
concludes that In 1963 the $2‘beflor is being taxed beyond alt reason and mercy 

THE INTOLERABLE SQUEEZE 

by DR. ALBERT HAMMOND 


E very time the horses ran around the 
track in the U.S. last year the slates 
collected $6,030.47. Since there were 
35,210 Thoroughbred races, somebody 
obviously paid the states a good deal of 
money. That somebody was the race- 
goers. and they paid a total of $212,- 
332,856. This year, being racegoers, they 
most assuredly will pay still more. Each 
year for decades now the racegoers have 
been paying more to bet on the horses, 
and if it were not for their pertinacity. 


courage, blindness, addiction or folly 
the sport would have been strangled 
long ago by the nightmarish complexi- 
ties of racetrack taxation. 

Today the total takeout is one-sixth 
of what is bet on every race, and if race- 
goers were economists— they aren't— 
they would become aware of the most 
discouraging tax perspective faced by 
any investors. Broadly speaking, the fre- 
quent bettor may in fact be paying a 
sales tax of lOO'.'o. It is like buying a 


car and then giving the car to the state. 

The total lake from pari-mutuel bel- 
ting runs from 1 7.% to a widely standard 
15% in New York, Florida. Louisiana. 
Arkansas and elsewhere. To the take is 
usually added breakage to the dime. This 
means that the fractions determined by 
the odds which arc under lOp arc added 
to the take. Breakage to the dime adds a 
little less than 2% to the take— between 
1 and I Va^,'c- Thus the official take 
in Maryland is 13?^ (increased last year 
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MORE MONEY FROM TAXING HORSE RACING THIS YEAR 



HUGHES. NEW JERSEY 


BRYANT. FLORIDA 


HATFIELD. OREGON 



ROMNEY. MICHIGAN 


Pcntling bills will add 20 rac- 
ing days, raise the lolul lake 
Trom to 14' , and in- 
crease Crack admissions lU','. 


Plan is to increase breakage 
from 5c to lOc; two tracks 
permitted some 10-race days, 
one allowed c|uinella belting. 


Pending legislation changes 
breakage from 5e lo lOc, in- 
creasing take by Va' '< . and 
allocating money to state. 


Dales increased from 138 to 
144 (his year, daily races up 
from eight to nine: lolal lake 
raised from 13'; to IS'",'.. 



LOVE, COLORADO 
Bill just signed by gosernor 
adds 10 racing days at Cen- 
tennial, may lead to sU-day 
instead of tivc-day race week. 



MORRISON, NEBRASKA 

Bill increasing slate cut from 
2'y, to 3';. became cft'eclive 
last week: four more days 
of racing authorized earlier. 



BARRON. WEST VIRGINIA 
I nercase of 20 days brings rac- 
ing schedule to 404. longest 
in nation: planned 1 ' cut in 
siatc'siakcdecreascd to Va'.l- 



CAMPBELL, NEW MEXICO 

Dates increased from 179 to 
195: iO^ (as on (rack pass- 
es defeuted; talk bin no ac- 
tion yci on raising state take. 


from 12%) but, with breakage, it is real- 
ly about 15%. The 15% take in New 
York and Florida conies to about 17% 
with breakage. Over the country as a 
whole the total take can be safely esti- 
mated at about W,'o. 

As simple barter this may not seem too 
bad. One-sixth of the total is taken by 
the ‘'house." and the bettor is left with 
five-sixths. But there is a peculiar factor 
involved in the take at the racetrack. 
Taxes in general are not paid in kind: a 
man buying an automobile does not pay 
the sales tax on it by turning over to the 
lax collector a part of an automobile, but 
rather pays in money the tax that has 
been levied. The take at the track, how- 
ever. is money paid out of a money pool. 
Suppose a sales tax were paid on a sim- 
ilar basis. You buy a bag of beans; you 
throw a handful in the tax barrel. This 
could be done — it has been done — but 
the tax collector is soon warned that 
there is a limit to how many of the cus- 


tomer's beans he can take. One hundred 
per cent is the last limit. The buyer of an 
automobile may be willing to pay a tax oC 
several times the value of the car in mon- 
ey — this, too. has been done, in South 
American countries— if his only alterna- 
tive is to do without. But if he must put 
back in the barrel the very car he buys, 
he is not likely to go car shopping. 

What is really being taxed at the 
racetrack — what the taxpayer buys that 
makes him willing to subject himself to 
the tax rather than not play the races— 
is not so clear. But. centrally, it is the 
gamble itself, the hope of winning. The 
totalizer that adds up all the money 
paid by the race players at the sellers' 
windows and computes the totals on 
which the take is paid cannot take more 
than all that is put in at the sellers' 
windows; it may. however, be shaving 
off more than what the buyer supposes 
himself to be buying, Is the amount of 
money pul in at the mutuel window 


also the amount being bought? It may be 
considered so, except for the 16% take, 
which in itself may not seem excessive; 
one-sixth of the bettor’s beans go back 
in the barrel, and he is left with five- 
sixths. But nothing is clearer than that 
the race player docs not get beans every 
time he buys. Normally, he goes to the 
sellers' windows four times lo buy his 
tickets for every time that he goes to the 
cashiers* windows to collect his win- 
nings. It may be said that he pays the cut 
only when he wins, and that he pays it 
out of winnings. True, but he puts up 
his money the other times. Whether he 
winds up with any beans to take home 
will depend on whether he can win often 
enough, or steeply enough, to be able to 
take only five-sixths of the beans he has 
paid for — 84 cents on the dollar — when 
he does get anything back. 

At the track this means that he must 
be ! 6% luckier than the average lo break 
even. And thus, while on any one race 

1 ominutd 
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BETTING .uHiimieJ 

he wins from the other winners (who 
get that much less than they would have 
got if he had not joined them), in the 
upshot the whole group of w inners wins 
from the whole group of losers. 

That is gambling, and it is fair enough. 
Our problem is the WTo *hat the losers 
lose and the winners do not win. More 
accurately, it is the 16^7) that is distrib- 
uted over the increased losses of the 
losers and the decreased w innings of the 
winners. The take is not precisely 16' J, 
of the amount that the players have with 
them when they go to the tracks. It is a 
function of the play. Some few keep most 
of their money in their pockets, because 
they have so much or hazard so little. 
Some keep it there because they hit early 
and play all through "on their money.” 
Some dutifully proceed to lose what they 
have without a break. But more bet some 
of their money, or much of it, over and 
over. So the amount the tote subtracts 
from the money a player sends into it is 
normally more than the percentage cut 
of the amount which that player had in 
his pocket to start with. Sometimes the 
amount that the tote subtracts will be 
more than all the money he brought with 
him to the track. Can he be said to have 
lost more than he had? That may depend 
on a decision as to meanings; at any rate, 
he has lost, out of the amount he would 
have had if there had not been any cut, a 
sum greater than the sum he brought 
into the enterprise. 

As long as the cut does not reach I OO'^o 
of the pool, it is true, ihe bettor can hope 
to win something on some one bet. He 
can hope to win on two or three in a pe- 
riod. But the hope grows geometrically 
dimmer and less excusable after the cut 
overw helms one's rational hope of being 
better than the game. And, of course, it 
will be said that any cut, no matter how 
small, makes it irrational to hope to 
break even for long. I think this is not so. 
It would mathematically be so in a purely 
mechanical and accurate game— say, 
honest roulette. But in any case a man 
who likc.s to gamble is willing to take a 
little the worst of it in order to bet. The 
best gambling houses take from the 
roulette table the Monte Carlo cut, or 
one part in 37. Consider; you can bet SI 
on each of 1S5 spins of the .seductive 
wheel and, at a perfectly even break, 
pay only S5 for the privilege. And you 
may w in handsomely. But if you played 
roulette w ith the Siimc cut that the states 
enforce at our tracks, the same run of the 


wheel would cost you from S26 to S31. 
Walking up to such a wheel would make 
one feel as abashed as walking up to a 
one-armed bandit that you know may be 
taking anywhere from one to two parts 
in three. And this is how I sometimes feel 
now in walking up to a mutuel w indow. 

To some this is all to the good. Some 
favor an increase in the take because 
they want the tax to di.scourage. inhibit, 
penalize belling. And a high lake docs 
inhibit — though with surprising slow- 
ness. Some players assuredly go broke, 
many often. It has seemed strange to me 
that, profitable as any stale makes it for 
itself whenever it raises the mutuel cut. 
it makes it far more profitable for all the 
illegal realm of bookmakers. For the 
take is paid in one way or another by 
every bettor, at the track or away from 
it, insofar as the track payoff governs, as 
it docs almost universally. The bettors 
away from the track may pay more by 
getting less (as with a 20-IO-1 limit, for 
example), but they pay the full house 
take to their bookmakers. The oppo- 
nent of the races who advocates a high 
take and s\ho bases his opposition on 
the array of tattered wives and starving 
children (or neglected husbands) seems 
to be trusting overmuch to the prudential 
calculation of the gambler. Or he may 
be saying that it is well if the gambler 
goes broke more quickly — maybe he 
will get a Job. 


B ut the opponent of racing who wants 
a higher take in order to discourage 
racing is only one of many working to in- 
crease the take. Insofar as he succeeds 
he clearly works against the majority, 
for what they want is revenue— more 
and longer meetings, more racing days, 
more races on each card, more betting, 
as well as a higher cut. I n this the legisla- 
tor svho wants revenue for the state is 
joined by the tracks, with their need to 
pay for the game they present, their w ish 
to do so competently and therefore lux- 
uriously and their desire for profits — 
though there arc some nonprofit tracks, 
like Kccnclund in Lexington, Ky. and 
Delaware Park. In their intention to get 
revenue, the legislators are also spurred 
by an increasingly potent group, the 
horsemen, who want income from mu- 
tucl play through the track’s increased 
purses. Last year the Maryland bill in- 
creasing the lake to 13Vo allocated 5% 
to the state and IW.'v to the tracks, with 
4''c of this allocated for purses and one- 
half of I' t, allocated to Maryland-bred 


Fund races. As a rule, however, the larg- 
er part of the increased take has gone 
to stale revenue. 

Racegoers may well be the most put- 
upon and the 1ea.st represented of groups. 
Last winter a good race writer, discussing 
a propos;il for the conduct of racing and 
an increased take, said that "for once all 
parlies concerned” were in favor. He 
listed the parties, and nowhere was there 
a mention of the most numerous — and 
financially most indispensable — party: 
those whose dollars keep the totalizer 
flickering. The Jockey Club and tracks, 
stockholders, management, stale com- 
missions and their association, officials, 
horse owners and trainers, riders, jock- 
eys' agents, veterinarians, farriers, mutuel 
clerks, stable help, concessionaires, 
cooks, waiters, janitors, charwomen — 
all these sometimes speak and some- 
times act in their own interest. But not 
the vast, miscellaneous, disorganized 
racegoers — 33,073.712 last year — on 
whose patronage the well-being of the 
others depends. 

The other aspect of this is that if the 
racegoers seem to he (he most put-upon, 
one often must feel they bring it on 
themselves. When tdward Riley Brad- 
ley — master of Idle Hour Farm in Ken- 
tucky and ow ner of a Florida casino and 
four Kentucky Derby winners — bought 
the old Fair Grounds in New Orleans, 
he built a small but beautiful track, re- 
duced the take and said he believed a 
track in New Orleans could break even 
on a 2' i lake if the people supported 
it. They did not. It was Colonel Brad- 
ley who answered an opening U.S. Sen- 
ate committee inquiry as to his occu- 
pation with, "1 am a gambler.’' His 
track in New Orleans had the first glass- 
enclosed stand I knew, the only one that 
was rolled open in good weather and 
always, good weather or bad. when a 
race was being run. My recollection is 
that he reduced the take of the mutuel 
pool to 4' i and talked confidently of re- 
ducing it even more. 1 1 is statement that 
a New Orleans track could break even 
(all he asked) on 2' ,' was no plea for 
nonbettors to bet, or bettors to bet more. 
Everyone who knew New Orleans knew 
that it was an invitation for downtown 
bettors to come out Esplanade Avenue 
and bet at the track. But the good New 
Orleans race lovers went right on mak- 
ing their bets on Royal and Iberville 
and Claiborne streets, even when — as 
■&C) y' often did — they went to the track. 
Every day in the streetcar or the taxi I 
would hear. "1 look 8 to 5,” or. "1 got 
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“10,500 miles in 61 days sold Sir Edmund Hillary on 
our new ' Sears | camper-trailer,” says Ted Williams 



Si) Ediiiuiul llilla) y is a )iicnil>cr of 
the Ted Williams Sports Advisory 
Stall at Seal's. Roebuck aitd Cio. 

Last summer, he took a new Seals 
camper-trailei' on a gmeling lO.oUO- 
mile trek Irom Alaska to Cliicago. 

Read one change the contjiieror 
of Ml. r.\crest asked Sears to make. 

Sitt r.risti'NK i lii.i.AKY nnd Ids family took 
the Scars campcr-trailcr from ALiska to 
(Jiicayo. Thev liz'cit in it for 6i iia\ s. 

Here's \\ Itat llillar\ reported to led 
Williams after the lo.^oo-mile journey, 

“Best familv camper I've seen," said 
Hillarv. “Set it up nu self in //'t'e i/iiimrcs. 
l’.nougli room insitle to sleep \i\. I here's 
onlv one draw back to this model tlie can- 
op\ i-s a separate piece. Rain leaks tbrou”h 
tfte gap between I't amf tbe tent, f.et's sew 
them togctlier." 

Hillar\ ‘s ad\icc made sense. Now the 
cam[)er-trailer conies witli tlic 36 s«|uarc- 
foot canopv sewn to the tent. 

This Scars trailer carries the T'cii Wil- 
liams name. It means that it is the best 
wslue you can ^ct [or your Jiioiicy. 

A free color film, "(^omc (ianifiing in 
Alaska w ith Sir I'.dmimd Hillar\-." is a\ ail- 
alile uti loan to organizations. Write to 
•Modern lalking Picture Service, 3 Last 
54th Street, New York \A'. 



1. 1»III l.iil liKhi'v and Jicc,.tlonal 

2. Sparc lire, optional extra. 

3. Lari!e40cu. ft. storage space opens from either side. 

4. Over 48 sg. ft. of winJous provide four-way venti- 
lation. Windows have inside /ippcr closures. 

5. Over UK) sg. ft. of living area. Polyloam mattress 
comes with trailer. Vinyl-coaled Moor is walerprrxif. 

6. Aluminum frame eliminates guy ropes. 

7. Six-by-su fool door canopy sewn to lent. 

'I'his Ted Williams camper-trailer is avail- 
able onl)- at Sears. It costs $ 499 . 


wSears . 



Best Best Best 

Three "best” gasolines? You bet. One of them is find it ideal for smooth, steady power— fine anti- 
made with you and your car in mind. For in- knock performance. Newest of all is Gulftane®, 

stance, No-Nox® is for every engine that re- the gasoline that has already rung up sales 

quires a high-octane fuel to deliver the ultimate records in its class. !t‘s for cars that just don't 

in car performance. No-Nox is Gulf's pre- ■ III need extra octanes to do their best (and for 

mium-gradc gasoline. Everywhere it goes— ■ ^ I I I I those motorists who appreciate the extra 

it cleans. It actually neutralizes spark plug thrift). Visit the man at the white station and 

and combustion chamber deposits. Good Gulf® get into the Gulf habit — starting with the 

is our famous regular grade gasoline. Millions of Gulf gasoline that's best for your needs. You'll 

motorists fill up their tanks with it every day. They like it. So will your car. o Gulf Oil Corporation. 


GULF CARE MAKES YOUR CAR RUN BETTER 
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2 lo I on Justice K." A few S2 bettors, a 
rc\v hedgers and tourists would go to the 
ntutuel windoNss. But the majority— the 
potential income-producers and take-re- 
ducers — were happy with their pool- 
rooms in tovsn and had a horror of not 
knowing the exact odds they would get 
when they placed a bet. So Colonel 
Bradley went lo 7' , . then 8' then 9'’', 
— and sold out. 


T he incident is generally typical of 
the story of the imilucis. There is still 
many times as much bet away from the 
tracks as at the tracks— with illegal book- 
makers, w ho today incidentally give bet- 
tors a much less favorable deal than in 
the old New Orleans days. Now the reve- 
nue hunger of the state legislatures does 
not feed on the bet-downtown crowd 
that frustrated Bradley, It feedson a grow- 
ing and constantly changing lot of occa- 
sional or lluid-moncy bettors and. more 
particularly, on their insistence on bet- 
ting without ever a thought of the cut 
being taken from them. I used to say 
that increase in the take would soon re- 
duce the volume of play, not only be- 
cause of a prudent rebellion of circum- 
spect horseplayers, but because the oth- 
ers would soon go broke. I have learned 
to go from my first extreme statement to 
the other extreme and say that if the 
take were raised lo 99' the crowd would 
still be there, lined up at the sellers' 
windows. 

But it would, obviously, be a crowd 
that was constantly turning over. There 
is even now a dilTerence in the crowds 
at the track from what they were before 
the racing boom began -a dilTerence 
exaggerated in oldtimcrs' eyes but eei- 
lainly there. There are now immemely 
more occasional and holiday racegoers. 
There is today an immensely wider class 
of persons with money or w iihoui the old 
thrifty fear of the future. There is a de- 
cline in the proportion of those who are 
recogni/able as regulars. The off-day 
crowd now is like the Saturday crowd 
in the ‘20s. 

In the early days of the mutuels. the 
tracks fought each advance in the take. 

I recall one l ebruary when The Mary- 
land Jockey Club told the Maryland 
Cieneral Assembly that it would not open 
its track in Ibmhco if the additional take 
wore voted. I first heard the theme: “It 
is the winner who pays, and he will not 
object to taking 20c less on a SIO win- 



Are alcohol and a nice fragrance 
all you can expect in an after-shave? 

Not in ^anllcy’s. Bf>>i<lrs its faimnis frajiranco 
ami a measure of refresliiii'i alcohol, you pel a 
moisture ingrc<licnl designed to kce|) joui’ fare 
from feelinp taut or rliap|)ed. A liipli-powered 
bacteria check that ludp.'^ prevent infections and 
irritations from shaving. .A licalinp apcnl llial 
aeliially lieips heal shavinp nicks ami serapc.s. 
And a lubricant that re[»lace> some of the nalii- 
ral oils) on sliavc away every ilay.W lull's surpris- 
inp is that Aanllcy can add so many beneficial 
ijualities Ui their Afler Shavinp l.olion . . . am! 
still come up smcllinp like A AKDI.KV 





I IloK unci dry 

From headgear l«> hip Ixmls 
Jou’ll find a coniplelc seleetinn 
of ihe finesl fisliiiig necessities 
at A&K For instance— starting at 
the top of the angler sliown here, 
you'll find a Safari Helmet. 
Safari’ Cl*)th is all cotton, 
sueded and showerjjroof. 6.00 
A Safari M mlinf; lest. 8 pock- 
ets plus expansion rear pocket 
an<l delaehahle n)lon creel. 

Sand color 2d..‘j0 

Felt'Soletl llift llaats. Ma<le tif 
ver\ light rulihcrized cloth that 
dries fast. Shoit ruliher feel, felt 
sole. heel. Drawstring top. i 
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BETTING 

ning ticket” from a great economist, 
Jacob Hollander, of The Johns Hopkins 
l.^niversity, who wrote essentially these 
words in an advisory report to the Mary- 
land General Assembly on a proposed 
increase in the take from 5'.^ to 7%. 
It was then a more common delusion 
among people who were not regular 
horseplayers than it is now. It overlooks 
the fact that the player also puts up his 
money when he doesn’t win. and the 
take is subtracted from the entire pool. 
1 remember arguing (though not with 
Dr. Hollander) that the same reasoning 
applied to a method of paying his uni- 
versity salary would result in a substan- 
tial decrease in his yearly earnings. Let 
it be supposed that a man receives a 
salary of SI 0,000 a year, more or less, 
from the university for rollingdice. Each 
time he rolls the dice he puts up SIO of 
his own money. Each time he rolls a 7 
the university pays him 7 to I, or S70. 
On the average, he wins once in each 
six rolls. He has put up S60. has been 
paid S70 and has netted SIO. He rolls 
the dice 6.000 limes each academic year, 
and thus makes his SIO.OOO. But what 
happens if there is a 16''f cut of the 
money from which his winnings arc paid? 
Each lime the professor rolls a 7 he re- 
ceives only S58.80. If he rolls the dice 
6.(X)0 times during the year, as he has 
in the past, he still puls up his S60.000, 
But he receives only S58.800 in return. 
His SIO.OOO salary has disappeared. In- 
stead of income, he now has a deficit 
of SI, 200. 

Maryland’s take was then with 
breakage to the nickel, so the results 
would not have been quite so disastrous. 
However, it would have resulted in a re- 
duction of Professor Hollander’s as- 
sumed SIO.OOO salary to about S6.0(X). 
If the lake of the state were increased to 
the 7',' which he proposed (and which 
was enacted) his presumed salary would 
have been reduced from SIO.OOO to 
S4.600 annually. Each as added 
would have brought the salary down 
another S700. At the 17' ; take which is 
in force in some states today he would 
be paying 51,900 each year for the privi- 
lege of teaching. Yet he would still be 
paying only when he won. and he would 
be paying with just a part of his (im- 
mediate) winnings. As Professor Hol- 
lander himself had written, would he 
object? 

The figures, of course, can vary, but 
the lesson remains. In point of fact, the 
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l79o take that is now accepted was al- 
most unthinkable then. It would be un- 
fair to suppose that responsibility for in- 
creasing the take rests with the state 
racingcommissions — itwould be blindly 
unfair not to give them credit for a job 
well done. The horsemen say we need 
better horses, w hich means bigger purses, 
which means a higher cut — for them. 
The tracks now say that in order to meet 
the competition of other sports, or of 
tracks in other states, we need more es- 
calators and glass and television at the 
track, which means a higher cut — and 
then they dodge the issue by running in 
w inter, when there is nocompetition.Thc 
books and the big bettors opposed the 
mutuels in the early days, until the clear 
advantage to the tracks and the horse- 
men and. above all, to the state, won 
out. As the legislatures found a source 
of easy money, the competition between 
racing slates increased. California legal- 
ized the pari-mutuels in 1933. Over the 
next five years the total revenue to the 
states from racing jumped about five 
million dollars to S9.5 million, With 
the New York legislation in 1939. fol- 
lowed by Illinois and New Jersey in 
1941, the totals increased sharply. The 
New York legislation was expected to 
return SlO million in revenue a year to 
the state: it actually brought in about 
S5 million the first year. However, the 
addition of pari-mutuel betting in Illi- 
nois and New Jersey raised the total to 
all the stales from SI0.3 million in 1939 
to S22 million three years later. 


I n all this rapidly expanding enter- 
prise. no one attempted to increase 
patronage by advertising a low cut. 
When pari-mutuel racing was legalized 
in other states, a natural competitive 
weapon might well have been lo boast 
to the businesslike bettor of the lower 
cost of racing at the old established 
tracks. I personally would have been 
willing to pay a bit more travel cost — 
a fixed item in the expense of play— to 
cut down on the mutuci cost. But noth- 
ing of the sort was tried or even argued. 
The take was treated as the most clas- 
sified of secrets: anything was better than 
disclosure of the secret, even w hen it was 
favorable to oneself. Today the secrecy 
tradition has weakened, but there is 
nevertheless no suggestion that financial- 
ly hard-pressed states reduce the take 
and advertise it. Some luxury establish- 
ments advertise their high prices as a 
quality or a status appeal. The nices will 



not even do thal. Talk of ihc lake is jusl 
scandalous. 

After ihe war the revenue to the states 
from racing increased in 1946 to S87 
million (up $18 million in-onc year and 
up S79 million in a decade), but there 
was, nevertheless, no impulse to meet 
changing conditions by reducing the 
take. The prevailing belief (except among 
dwindling groups of regular race play- 
ers) was thal the lake was a painless 
form of taxation, since it was paid only 
out of winnings. An illustration of the 
fallacy of the “you only pay out of \sin- 
nings" thesis was the oHicial — and to 
most of us fantastic — rule of the Internal 
Revenue Service that was in force until 
recently. One was told to pay income tax 
on every winning and deduct no losses. 
I figured after one Maryland spring— 1 
started without a whole lot, finished 
about the same but had a vigorous cam- 
paign — that 1 owed an income tax for 
those afternoons at the track of some 
SI.400, which was more than I had had 
before, after, or at any time during the 
season. VV’e used to say that the tax was 
impossible, that it could not be collected, 


that it would wipe us all out and still not 
be paid. We said it honestly, and in a 
sense truthfully: it could not be collected 
by return. But it could be collected by 
withholding. And that is precisely how 
the present mutuel cut is collected. 


B y 1954 (when the slates’ take from 
the pari-mutuel pools came (o SI43 
million) the Federal Government came 
into the picture more prominently. A 
Senate bill to lax wagering and the busi- 
ness of accepting wagers, comparable to 
the slate taxation of pari-mutuel pools, 
had earlier brought about a bitter and ex- 
tended debate. The Kefauveramendment 
disallowed acductions “for any expense 
paid or incurred in or as a result of illegal 
wagering.” It was defeated, the burden 
of the attacks upon it being that it sub- 
stituted a punitive measure for a revenue 
bill, since it was presented as a deterrent 
to gambling. The late Senator George 
led a forceful campaign against the Sen- 
ate bill: he said it was unconstitutional 
to deny deductions against the income 
of someone who had been engaged in 


a wagermg enterprise, and the income 
tax is a tax on net income, and if a tax- 
payer's losses exceed his gains, there is 
nothing to tax. The federal tax regula- 
tions do provide that “losses sustained 
during the taxable year on wagering trans- 
actions shall be allowed as a deduction 
but only to the extent of the gains during 
the taxable year for such transactions." 
And how can you prove your losses? 

In the early days of the pari-mutuels, 
when the tracks resisted legislation to 
increase the take, they had, let us say. a 
lingering sense of justice and of siding 
with their patrons. There was also the 
fear of diminishing returns. As the stales 
learned to cut the tracks in on the re- 
turns from the increased lake and as the 
horsemen learned that they shared at 
least indirectly fand now directly), they 
all learned by trial that bettors still bet. 
All were attracted by the hiddenness of 
the cut. A diligent bettor could always 
figure that cut from the rundown of 
prices — book or mutuel prices — in the 
charts, But it required a little mathe- 
matics and industry. Not one racegoer 
in a thousand, I suspect, ever did it. 


BIG SHOTS 
LITTLE TOTS 

HUGUENOTS & HOTTENTOTS 
LANCELOTS & HOTSY TOTS 
OCELOTS & ASTRONOTS 
love driving cool 

when the sun hums hot with an 



EATON CAR AIR CONDITIONER 


Even mad dogs and Englishmen can drive in the midday sun -in cool, 
relaxing comfort -with an Eaton Car Air Conditioner. Whether you’re taking 
a country outing or a cross-country trip, you'll avoid the grumbling and 
griping and drippy ice cream cones with the Eaton's constant flow of cool, 
refreshing, dehumidified air. You'll have a far happier trip. And a far safer 
trip with cool, alert you at the wheel. 

If you’re on the road a lot in your work, remember: a blazing sun is great 
for beaches but miserable on business calls. With the Eaton you get there 
without going through the wringer. 

So if you’re fed up with the heat and humidity -and who /sn 't - treat 
your family and yourself to the refreshing comfort of an Eaton Car Air 
Conditioner. It's made by the world's largest independent manufacturer of 
automotive air conditioners. Even our price is refreshing - compare the 
cost with most factory-installed units. See you in the Yellow Pages! 



Works beautiluliy. silently. Smart looking, too. 
in cHromium and satin DIack. Ideal control of 
air distribution and volume. And you can 
control its temperature — automatically ! 
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hardly anything important happens nowadays that isn't photographed with a Nikon 


* 


OU More men in photo-journalism xise Nikon 
than any other And more of them 
use the Nikon F than any other 35mm reflex. 
Your Nikon dealer will show you why. Visit him 
soon. For further details, write to Dept. SI-5, 


BETTING coMhwed 

Today some of ihc racing papers print 
the basic take from the mutuels, and its 
division between slate and track, over 
each day's chart from each track. This 
seemingly minor change constitutes one 
of the major improvements in racing in 
my time. 

The general newspapers, too. are less 
silent than they were. When I lirsi went 
to work as a copyreadcr on the Balti- 
more Sun in 1942 the secrecy was pretty 
solid. Even in stories about legislative 
moves to raise the take, there was a 
simple avoidance of specifying what the 
take had been or would be. I don’t think 
this was a matter of explicit direction, 
but of tradition; the lake Just wasn’t 
discussed. When a story that concerned 
the take came to me to handle I made it 
a habit to find out (not always easy) 
and write in the actual percentages and 
amounts and the proposed changes. 1 
rather expected some sort of protest, but 
1 never heard any. And if my zeal had 
any effect it was not the one 1 intended. 
It soon became apparent that racegoers 
and race bettors were not stopped by 
the actual extortion of the take, or by 
being told about it. By 1956 the revenue 
to the states had jumped to SI 64 million. 
By 1960itwasS175 million, and by 1961 
almost SI99 million. Last year, in one 
of the biggest increases since the S18 
million jump after the war, the revenue 
to the states from racing came to more 
than S212 million, nearly doubling in 
10 years and increasing astronomical- 
ly from the S6 million revenue of 30 
years ago. 

^Riere were 3,769 days of Thorough- 
bred racing in the U.S. last year, with 
33.073.712 admissions to the track, and 
those persons bet a total of S2.624.519,- 
259. It can be calculated that the average 
bettor bet S79.35. of which about S 1 2.70 
was abstracted in the mutuel room. We 
w ill ignore clubhouse admissions and the 
taxes thereon as well as the sums spent 
for food, drink and services — consider- 
ing these as voluntary extras spent for 
luxuries and therefore avoidable— and 
consider the racegoer as able to get by 
on S2 admission and tax. The average 
basic cost is therefore S14.70, or the 
S12.70 mutuel take plus the S2 fee. In 
New York last year there were 296 racing 
days (an increa.se of 75 from the year 
before), with 6,344,286 attendance and 
a total bet of $596,914,520. The average 
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True artistry is expressed in the brilliant fashion styling of every Keepsake diamond engage- 
ment ring. Each setting is a masterpiece of design, reflecting the full brilliance and beauty of 
the center diamond ...a perfect gem of flav/less clarity, fine color and meticulous modern cut. 

Aulhoriied Keepsake Jewelers may be listed in the Yellow Pages. Visit one in your area and 
choose from many beautiful styles, each with the name ''Keepsake" m the ring and on the tag, 


llluilrated above: RlVlERA $400. Alw $300 to 97$ 



Riftoj from left to right: COOPER Ring $500. Wedding Ring 50.00.— HOPKINS Ring 
$J75- Also $475. Wedairg Ring 25.00.— ELLlOn Ring $225. Wedding Ring 50.00.— 

ROBBINS Ring $150. Wedding Ring 50.00. All rings available in yellow or white gold. OeaeNeMtenml 

Prices include Pederal Ta>. Rings enlarged to show beaury of de'dils. (®Trade 

Mark registered. -jr-- 


HOW TO BE SURE WHEN BUYING A DIAMOND RING 
Please send Tree booklet. "Choosing Your Dia- 
mond Ring." to help me get more value Tor my 
mor>ey . . . also, Tor my fiencA, send colorTuI new 
booklet "How to Plen Your Engagement end 
Wedding," 


■CKXSAKE DIAMOND RINGS. STRACUSE 1. N. Y. 
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There’s more to see and do on vacation than meets the eye. A lot more. And you can see and do 
it ^ with a new Chevrolet or other fine car to drive as your vei*y own. Call Hertz or your travel 

let HERTZ pixt you in 



agent to reserve your car Ijefore you leave 
and start having fun the minute you land! 

the driver’s se 

You may use your MERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card. AirTravel or other accredited charge card. 



Earl Blackwell gives a penthouse party 

and serves Vat 69, the traditionally mild Scotch you'll recommend tomorrow. This famed international host knows 
that Vat 69’s gentle flavor and Genuine Highland Character are right for modern tastes. The world’s most discerning 
Scotch drinkers also know it. Have you tried it lately? You, too, will discover why One Scotch Stands Out...Vat 69. 
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BETTING cnnliHUfJ 

New York bettor bet S94.09 each day, 
and hix basic cost was likewise above 
the national average: S18. The state 
also received a larger share of the take; 
about S60 million, to some S30 million 
for the trucks. The state-track split varies 
from one extreme in New York (10' 7) to 
the state and 5% to the track) to the 
opposite in Kentucky (4''o for the state 
and 10' for the track). Primarily this 
merely means there is more play in New 
York, and the track can get along with 
a smaller percentage of it. It also illus- 
trates a sort of Malthusian law. accord- 
ing to which the need and rapacity of (he 
track is arithmetic, of the state geometric. 


N ln^. if everything that the racegoer 
pays to the track be considered the le- 
gitimate cost and fair profit of the game 
he is enjoying, and everything that he 
pays to the Slate be considered apart from 
that, the race player is paying what 
amounts to a s;jles tax of 100' 7. Ho is in 
fact paying what we have said in our 
earlier illustration was the last limit of 
a sales tax, when he puts back into the 
barrel all the beans that ho buys. And 
he may well wonder whether the hidden- 
ness of the operation whereby his contri- 
bution is abstracted docs not make the 
institution he supports somewhat ex- 
travagant. Steel, glass, escalators, acres 
of parking and lobbyists come high. 

-At first the stales, then the tracks, and 
now the horsemen have learned they 
could not only be cut in on the take, but 
could be allotted more of that bonanza 
of hidden extortion from utuliscouragc- 
ablc bettors. Certainly it is the cumula- 
tive cupidity of the slate that is primarily 
to blame. But one wonders sometimes if 
all those concerned are not forgetful of 
simple mercy — if not justice — to the fel- 
low who pays the bills. A motorist would 
not be quiet if he were asked to pay 
twice the cost of his car in order to get 
it. But he would at least have his car. 
The racegoer who pays the present cut in 
order to lake a chance on winning is 
almost at the point of paying double for 
what has become a chance to lose hut not 
to win. In any event, it appears to be 
time for the victims themselves to reflect, 
retract, resist— or perhaps find some 
means of avoidance. As a beginning, ev- 
ery track should be required to pul promi- 
nently on its program a full and clear 
schedule of all cuts and fees and taxes, 
and who gels how much of each, end 



Executive Vice Presidcnl Harold Gray {left) and Vice Prexident John Shannon arc directly 
responsible far the vast round-ihc-Morld operations of Pan American World Airways. 


Where did 
you get your 
Rolex? 



Both arc top pilots and administrators; both seasoned in the precise dc- 
mand.s of their profession. Something else they have in common — their 
Rolex watches. A Rolex. they know, is not just a w-atch, but a possession. 
Pride in Rolex ownership often starts conversations, distinguishes each 
owner as a person of taste and judgment. 

Rolex has produced as many olhcially certified 
chronometers as allothcr watch manufacturers 
combined. (A chronometer must pass the ex- 
haustive standards of the Swiss Government 
Testing Stations.) 

HATKJUST Oyster Perpetual rhroiunne ter (waterproof \ 
self-wiiidiu};). Mafiiiified date chuiiftey auiouiaticully at 
iiiidnifihi. Ill steel and fuild t oinhinatiiin SJJO. f.i.i. 


•f 

ROLEX 

OYSTER PERPETUAL 


WIN 

2 JBT TICKETS 
TO EUROPE! 

Win a pair of tickets to 
Furope via Pan American 
Jet Clipper! See your 
Rolex jeweler for details 
of this exciting contest. 
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AXtf RK 


ROLE.X WATCH CT)Rt’ . SWO FIKTH 


F. , NEW YORK. N- V. 



SPORTING LpoK/Jo Ahern ZiU 



A tie for the top and 
a tribute to Bonnie 


Two sportswear designers, Ellen Brooke and Rudi 
Gernreich, share the 1963 Sporting Look Award, and 
Bonnie Cashin returns — now as Designer of the Year 


T he hostON", ul ihc right .util the tH'^te^^ at the left 
pose a question: W'hieh one lias the mosiest? Kit bet- 
ter to go \vay out in 14l0-i.sh hostess pajamas OvV/;/). eut 
uith dramatic simplicity by Calilbi nia's Riiili Cicrnreich. 
or should one be deei>rtuisly cool in llte ladylike sep- 
arates (/I'/i) tailored in an elegant linen print by Ness' 
f ork's rilen fJrooke'.’ 

Vhis pleasant dilcnmva was rcncctcd in the voting kn 
the I'^fi3 Si'oKts It I.I.SI a \Ti I) Design Awards. The 500 
fashion authorities who east ballots gase FJIeii Brooke 
and Rudi Gei nreieh an equal number of s otes. making 
them joint winners of the Sporting Look Assard r’niore 
than 10 years' continuous, outstanding eontribulion to 
the Amcriean sporting look"). 

There ssas loss uneeriainty among the voters when 
they turned to selection of the Designer of the Year. 
They chose Bonnie Cashin. well-known for her country 
clothes of leather and tweed. Miss Casliin is the first 
inner of the senior Sporting Look Award (I '>5N) to be 
honored in the other category. (Rudi Gernrcieh also is 
a reiseater— I k won the Designer of the 'I'ear assard in 
1956. the first year of the competition.) The ssinners 
will receise their awards on June 10 at an outdoor sports 
festival in New 't'ork that vsill benclit the United States 
Olympic Lund. 

As individual as they arc. all three designers share 
a point of viesv about American clothes; they must be 
Simple, and they must move, fiach of the three has been 


EH^n Brooki'i evening sportswear is timeless, easy to wear. Her 
dinner suit (left) would be at home anywhere in the world. Rudi 
Gernreich's flared pajamas (right) demand drama from the wearer. 





SPORTING LOOK tonll/uifil 

a dancer, or has wanted to be, and each 
has developed clothes that move freely, 
contributing loan overall concept of de- 
sign that is uniquely American and is 
now influencing even the liaiiie coiiniie 
in Europe. 

Each designer also has an intense in- 
terest in the woman who will complete 
his design idea by wearing his clothes — 
an ideal customer who travels a great 
deal and leads an active life. 

Ellen Brooke has spent many years in 


other countries w ith her husband. Julian 
Licht. an industrial engineer. Elcr work- 
ing world is now Seventh Avenue, but 
her leisure is spent at concerts, at the 
theater and with a small collection of 
favorite books, many of which remind 
her of the parts of the world she loves 
best; Ireland. London, Elorencc, Greece 
and Burma. Miss Brooke's firm. Sports- 
wear Couture. is known for “collector's" 
jackets, skirts, dresses, blouses and coats 
in top-quality fabrics and styles so clas- 
sic they have no identifiable year or na- 
tionality. To make clothes that arc com- 


Typica/ of Boooia Caahin's collections are a bicyde-cape suit for the 
rain, a leather pinafore over a canvas skirt, and a leather shopping bag. 


fortable. that “settle themselves." she 
gives great attention to the fit of a pat- 
tern — a Burmese jacket, a perfectly 
balanced pleated skirt or her highly suc- 
cessful fisherman's shirt dress, She made 
1 1 versions of the latter before arriving 
at a design that satisfied her. 

Bonnie Cashin is a modern architect 
of clothes. She w orks from color and tex- 
ture and builds layers of simple shapes 
in jerseys, tweeds, leathers and canvas, 
which are manufactured by Philip Sills, 
as arc her hats — many of which are 
shaped like paper bags or shower caps. 
Her leather shopping bags, which she 
calls “Cashin-Carrys." arc made by 
Coach Lealhcrwarc. and her Rainy-Day 
clothes, such as the cape at left, by 
Modelia. Of all American designers. Miss 
Cashin's work is probably best known 
abroad, particularly in London. She 
spends half her yctir in travel and has 
become the master cquipper of all trav- 
elers. Her inventions include lap robes 
in tweeds or furs to match her coats and 
suits and. as fittings for her catchall 
handbags. difTerent-colorcd eases for var- 
ious currencies, notebooks, eyeglasses, 
passports and tickets. A fully organized 
Cashin traveler looks as cfTicicntly en- 
gineered as a Jet airplane. 

This year Miss Cashin added a collec- 
tion of winter sports furs: a monkey fur 
skirt, a raccoon poncho and coats of 
jaguar. Norwegian seal and baby calf. 
The Brooklyn Museum presented a ret- 
rospective showing of Cashin clothes 
recently, pointing out that her work 
seems undated mainly because, after 15 
years, the public is just now catching up 
with it. 

Rudi Gernreich's work was way out 
before Out became In. Since he lives in 
California. Gcrnrcich quite naturally 
was attracted to swimsuit design. His 
daring cviiouts won a Coiy Award in 
1960, and last year he predicted that 
U.S. women eventually would go for 
increasingly audacious swimsuits (SI, 
Dee. 24). This year he made a suit of a 
boy's jacket turned around and buttoned 
down the back — a fair sample of the 
shock techniques he uses to keep fashion 
moving. He also cuts coals and suits out 
of Spanish rugs, and bathing suits out 
of a shiny vinyl, which look spectacular 
but arc. as Gernreich warns, not intend- 
ed “to get caught in the sun in." 

Harmon Knitwear. Inc. in Marinette. 
Wis. makes most of Gernreich's swim- 
suits and all of his knitted dresses. His 
own firm. GR Designs, is headquarters 
for everything else. end 
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A summer resort in Quebec's Laurenrian Momuains 


CANADA 

. . .the 

wonderful world 
at your 
doorstep! 


Br PAMPLRLD. Be utterly spoiled. You're 
on vacation - in Canada, where hospi- 
tality heads the list of vacation bonuses. 
> ou'll laze by a sparkling pool. Tennis, 
golf, anyone? Tomorrow, perhaps. 

Dinner involves the one major decision 
of the day. What to choose? Arctic char, 
smoked No\a Scotia salmon or bisque 
d'honuird? Frogs legs proven<;ale. bifteck 
au poivre. Western beef, fresh Ontario 
lamb? The clean, invigorating Canadian 
air spurs your appetite. 

From Atlantic to Pacific, Canada has 
summer resorts, luxury hotels and lirst- 
class lodges to cater to your every whim 
and comfort. In Victoria. B.C.. more 
Fnglish than crumpets and tea. there are 
Tudor-siyle inns. In the Canadian 
Rockies you'll float in heated pools and 
gaze up at the crimson sun setting over 


snow-capped peaks. (The hot springs 
here are wonderfully rejuvenating.) 

Ontario’s lakeland boasts every type 
of accommodation. Water-skiing, 
swimming, cruising and sailing are just 
some of the fringe benefits. There’s an 
unmistakable charm to the French- 
flavoured resorts in Quebec’s Laurentian* 
Mountains. " Voulez-vous (pteUpte chose 
a boire, monsieur?" Delightfully foreign, 
refreshingly ditTercnt. 

In Canada's Atlantic Provinces you’ll 
dine on bounty from the sea; at night, 
you'll be lulled to sleep by the salt air and 
the gentle surf. 

All this at reasonable prices too? Mais, 
ceriainemcni ! Treat yourself to a summer 
in Canada, where ’'Welcome!” and 
"Bienyenue!" mean “Glad you’re here, 
hope you're having a wonderful time!” 


TRAVEL DIVIDEND, your Oollar goes further in Canada 


Please stick 
this coupon 
on any postcard 
or enclose 
ill emetope 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada 
Please send the Canadian Ideation package to: 








For girls who think they hate city driving 


While the '63 Corvair appeals greatly to men, it 
geLs along famously with the ladies, too. They can 
whisk it into tight parking spots with nary a blush, 
frisk it through bustling traffic with the best of them. 
That’s becausts unlike any other American car, this 
one has a rear engine. (Weight’s off the front wheels 
for effortless steering, orer the rear ones for sure 
traction.) It rides beautifully with a big supple coil 
spring at each wheel, and it has such practical 


features as an air-cooled engine (no water or anti- 
freeze) and st*lf-adjusting brakes to siive you time and 
money. Its distinctively styled Body by Fisher is in 
a class by itself, too, certain to turn heads wherever 
you go. (An<l what girl, or man for that matter, won't 
thoroughly enjoy that!) Why 
not bi’fjin enjoying one soon? . . . 

Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. TAf make more pnpU lUpen-lon 




Above is the '63 Monia ^-Door Sedan; white one below is the ‘63 Corvair Monza Convertible (outsidb rearview mirror optional at etlra cost) 


Betty Skelton is internationally known as a pilot and for cross-country jaunts as well. Corvair’s sociable size 
holder of car driving records. While she's shown above and easy handling let you park in spots you once may 
using the trim ’63 Corvair Monza for shopping, it's ideal have had to pass up, too. But why talk any more? Try one. 





Up to their old tricks 


Ideal Gift for 
Mother and Dad 


AFTER FALL THAT COULO HAVE COST THE GAME. COUSY GRIMACES AND AUERBACH FRETS 


Age was supposed to slow Boston, but not even an injury to 
a famous ankle could keep the champs from another NBA title 


J ust minutes iifter the Boston Celtics 
had earned their lil’th consecutise 
National Basketball Association cham- 
pionship last week, Bill Russell, the goa- 
leed Celtic center, made a briel' dressing 
room speech to the claque of reporters, 
photographers and backslappcrs sur- 
rounding him. “it's nice to be playing 
with the old pros." he said, "the old. 
old pros." 

Tor seven months Bih RiisscB and his 
Boston playmates had been badgered 
about being old. Wherever they dragged 
their gym bags people wanted to know if 
it was Hue that the young Los Angeles 
Lakers were going to beat proud Boston 
out of the basketball championship of 
the world. "No." Bill Russell would stiy. 
"Los Angeles is not going to do any such 
thing." And sometimes some of the oth- 
er Celtics said much stronger things. I’er- 
haps Bob Cousy. .U. and playing his last 
games, summed up the situation best 
back in March. "We arc not." he said, 
"the oldest men alive." 

As a matter of fact, ''hen Boston beat 


Los Angeles in three of the first four 
games of the NBA playoff and had the 
further advantage of a fifth game in its 
own Boston Garden, nobody was look- 
ing antiquated except the Lakers. In the 
fifth game, however, L.A. pulled itself 
together to win 1 26- 1 19. thus forcing last 
week’s sixth game in Los .Angeles. 

The linal score of that contest in Bos- 
ton had no sooner flickered on the score- 
board than the city of Los Angeics be- 
gan to stew, and in the process showed 
that its pro basketball enthusiasm is un- 
matched anywhere, even if its team isn't. 
An ebullient television announcer at the 
game in Boston told his L.A. listeners 
that tickets for the sixth game would go 
on sale at the Lakers' office at 9 a.m. 
the next day. There was one slight fault 
with that there were no tickets. The 
Lakers had sold tickets in blocks, just as 
for the baseball World Series, and the 
blocks covered three home games. Some 
single-game tickets also were offered, but 
the demand was so heavy that they had 
quickly disappeared. 


Bag Boy has done it again for ‘63. 
Here's the cart that makes all others 
old-fashioncd. New silver-grey, air- 
light cushion tires arc 30% lighter . . . 
give a 30”,, softer ride. Add the Bag 
Boy wide spread design, soft-ride 
springs. I-xvay folding aefion, and 
sparkling all-weather finish and you 
have a golf cart that knows no equal. 
Sec and try the new Bag Boy for ‘63 
at leading golf professional shops, 
sporting goods and department stores. 
Product of Jarman-Williamson Co., 
601 N.E, 28th Ave., Portland 12, Ore. 


RIDE 


WIDE 


5.t 


BASKETBALL faniimifd 


STANMUSIAL ^ 




Stan the Man says: that’s why I 
sure go to bat for soothing new 


M E IM N E FM AFTER SHAVE LOTION 










ifTfil SHAVt SKIW 


Especially made to condition, 
heal, protect dry sensitive skin 

NO STING • NO BURN MENNEN Cifta 

IN HANDY NEW SQUEEZE FLASK! 
Also available in Canada 


As soon as the people heard the erro- 
neous announcement they started march- 
ing on the Los Angeles Sports Arena. 
B\ midnight an army was coming up 
South higueroa Street, equipped with 
sleeping bags, blankets, hand-warmers. 
Thermos jugs and strategics for destroy- 
ing the poor Celtics. By 10 a. m. the next 
morning there were 5,000 angry, unhe- 
lievingsouls marching, marching, march- 
ing. One man forced open a secre- 
tary’s desk in the Laker office and started 
scrambling around inside it. "i know 
there are some tickets here somewhere.” 



GO L 

SMASH ^ 


nABm nooTEns Bnoccbm hopes, but 


he said, "and I'm going to find them.” 
Cecil Cronkhite. the Laker ticket man- 
ager. holding the line through his own 
Longest Day. decided that the time was 
right to find a publisher for his book, 
People Who Boy Tickets and Other Ma- 
niacs I Have Known. 

But the Lakers apologized profusely 
and handed out priority stubs to see the 
game on closed-circuit theater television. 
That they were in a position to do this 
was yet another indication of how pro 
basketball has caught the fancy of Los 
Angeles. The Lakers, perhaps a little 
stunned at their ticket demand for the 
first home game of the playoffs, arranged 
to televise the second home game in two 
theaters. They charged S2.50 a seat, and 
promptly sold out one theater and filled 
90'", of the other one. It was the first lime 
ihe backers of a major championship 
sporting event, other than boxing, had 
tried theater television and succeeded. 
The implications, though hardly noticed 
amid the excitement of the event itself, 
were not lost on the people who mat- 
tered. "We were aware that we were test- 
ing the future of pay television,” says 
Lou Mohs, the Laker general manager. 
(Already the Lakers arc talking of setting 
up 12 theater TV dates for next season.) 
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By ihc sixth game the Lakers had three 
theaters in their chain, and 6.000 of 6.200 
theater seats were sold. 

Thus, the enthusiasm of the Laker fans 
was in full cry by game time Wednesday 
night, as 1 5.521 packed the Sports Arena. 
Cireeting Boston as it took the door was 
a big red. while and blue sign that read 
"Go Lakers! Smash ihe Smcllies!” Hol- 
lywood was out in force. Doris Day. 
dressed in a green suit, applauded the 
Lakers continuously. Danny Thomas 
smoked cigjtrs nervously, Pat Boone, 
wrapped in a red jacket, blew bubbles 
and bounced up and down. 

But none of this could match the pro- 





THEIRS WAS NOT A SIGN OF THE TIMES 



Hows 
this for 
endurance? 


fcssional type of fren/y taking place on 
the basketball court. Los Angeles started 
fast and kept pace nicely until well into 
the second |>criod when, rather suddenly, 
it fell on hard limes. Laker shots didn't 
go in. and Bill Russell snatched the re- 
bound e\ery time the Lakers missed. 
Meanwhile. Boston's rookie. John Hav- 
licek. was banging in II straight Celtic 
points and at the half Boston had a 
solid 14-point lead. Pro basketball is a 
little like a footrace. If you fall loo far 
behind you must make an early move 
to catch up: yet this spurt, successful 
though it may be, is so tiring that you 
arc likely to fade again in the stretch. 
So the Lakers were in serious trouble. 

Krom the start of the second half they 
chopped away at that lead, but it was 
still Boston by nine with II minutes to 
play. Then Bob Cousy. the man whose 
very presence seems to make the Celtics 
function, somehow tripped over his ovsn 
feet at midcouri. There was a gtisp from 
thecrowd forall their "Smcltics." Lak- 
er fansapprcciatc pro basket ball's great- 
est name — as Cousy lay writhing. Red 
Auerbach, the Celtic coach, rushed out 
to peer down in dismay at his fallen war- 
rior. Cousy had sprained his left ankle. 
Now the Lakers turned tougher. In six 
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The renowned racehorse Man o' War had such great stamina that 
in his two years on the turf he lost only once out of 21 starts. 

And now... hows this? 



What you want in a muffler is endurance. AP mufflers have 
it. To prove it. wc had Detroit Testing Laboratories Inc. lest 
AP against six other leading makes. On every count. AP 
came out first. For example, high even heat throughout a 
muffler retards condensation— the prime enemy of muffler life. In the tests, 
the variation in AP w'as only 85'- vs. a variation of up to 337° in competitive 
mufflers. So if you're looking for endurance in a muffler, you'll find it in AP. 
From coast to coast, 100.000 dealers sell AP. Look for the AP sign. Then 
replace with the longest-lasting muffler— AP. 

AP LONGER-LASTING MUFFLERS 

ARE SOLD BY MORE DEALERS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND [_Y_* ..i 
THE AP PARTS CORPORATION « 24-R AP BUILDING. TOLEDO 1. OHIO 



BASKETBALL 





COURSE 

WITH 

ROYAL 

SPECIAL 

LP 


Jio^Spjec(a2 


—first golf ball with New ACCELERATOR Thread 
for faster getaway, greater go! 


After years of research into 
new materials, the world's 
largest maker of golf balls 
presents AcceleratorThread. 
With this new thread, the 
Royal Special L/P takes a 
faster leap off your club- 
head. Delivers greater go 
for unexcelled distance. 
Gives a crisper click and 
sweeter “feel." For all this 
— plus unmatched durabil- 
ity. accuracy and long-play- 
ing whiteness— get the Royal 
Special L/P.. .and start to 



Red area denotes 
Accelerator Thread. 


burn up the course at your 
club. Like the Queen Royal 
for lady golfers and the 
tough-cover Royal Red, it's 
sold only at golf professional 
shops. LOOK FOR THE L/P 



GOLF EQUIPMENT 


United States Rubber 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF GOLF BALLS 


minutes Boston's lead was down to a 
single point. Back came Cousy — thanks 
to ice packs, adhesive tape and his own 
adrenaline — and Boston had its leader 
again. 

There was 2:48 left to play and Boston 
was still ahead, but only 104-102. when 
Jerry West, the Laker guard, brought 
the ball upcourt and lofted u soft pass 
to Rudy LaRusso. Tom Heinsohn of the 
Celtics had been watching this same 
gentle pass over and over all night. It 
had been frequently used to set up the 
Laker offense. Heinsohn figured the pass 
was a little too soft, a little too careless, 
and had waited for the right time to try 
to intercept it. This was it. He moved in 
on LaRusso's blind side, stole the ball 
and drove downcourt for a layup. The 
Lakers were never to recover from that. 

As the final buzzer sounded, it was 
Bob Cousy who had the ball near mid- 
court, where he was dribbling it to kill 
the clock. He threw it as high in the air 
as he could, then fell into a sweaty, 
glorious embrace with Red Auerbach, 
his exit from pro basketball a trium- 
phant one. 

■‘Please," said Auerbach, once he was 
unwound from Cousy and in the dress- 
ing room, "tell me some of these stories 
about Los Angeles being the basketball 
capital of the world. The Lakers arc a 
great team, but we beat them." 

No booze for Cooz 

There was no champagne in the Celtic 
dressing room. Not even a beer. As 
Heinsohn happily suggested, (hat is one 
of the penalties of winning anything five 
times in a row. Why celebrate? 

In the Los Angeles dressing room, 
meanwhile. Laker Coach Fred Schaus 
kept the door closed. He told his team, 
"1 am proud of you. Darn proud. 1 don’t 
want to hear any gripes about anything. 
Give Boston credit. They forced us into 
mistakes and then took udvaniagc of 
them. When you leave here, go out with 
your heads up high." 

When the Lakers did leave, a large 
crowd was awaiting them, the same peo- 
ple who had paid over SI million to see 
them this year — the largest gate in pro 
basketball history. Every one of them 
knew the Lakers had lost to a better 
team, but their applause was loud. Maybe 
theirs wasn't the basketball capital of 
the world, but they still thought it was. 
The Laker players held their heads high, 
just like Fred had told them to. end 
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(/u/f \Pviam. SLACKS march you through the liveliest days, yet keep their brand-new neatness. Secret 
* if U of their success: a crisp blend of /ycz-off po/yesi'e/' a/7tf A/arco/J^ra/o/f by J. P. Stevens. 

Fabric performance is certified by Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute. ■ Half-belt model shown, about $12,95. 
Regular waist, with belt-loops, about $10,95. Both in sizes 28-44 and in a wide range of fashion-new shades including 
blue-olive and gold mixtures. At fine stores everywhere. For ^ * blend with ^ 

store nearest you, write Albert Given Manufacturing Company, 

East Chicago, Indiana. ■ BEAUNIT FIBERS, Division of I VvJ yJ I j I 

Beaunit Corporation, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. polyester fioen 

Vycrpo •(«<« rtqiMrMtnatfmrtIM (MvatfipMywiw hM' 



The hall i\ played farther to the left and the sw infi is on 
a hirer plane {red lines) than usual (dutlcd blue lines). 



GOLF/ Jack Nickfaus 


Height and 
bite with the 
iong iron 


When confronted with a long-iron approach 
shot that must clear bunkers or ha?i>rds di- 
rectly in front of the green, the majority of 
golfers will drill away with all they've got and 
hope for the best. The trouble with this is that 
the ball usually will run a long way when it 
hits. It often bounces into more trouble be- 
hind the green than it could have gotten in- 
to in front of the green. 

The best way to solve this dilhcult prob- 
lem is to select a slightly longer iron than is 
seemingly needed, and then hit a high fade 
with it. If the distance to the green would or- 
dinarily iet|uirc a three-iron, a two-iron 
should be used instead. The ball should be 
played opposite the left instep, rather than 
the heel. The club face should be somewhat 
open at address and. since the ball will fade, it 
must be aimed to the left of the target, The 
clubhead is brought straight hack, close to 
the ground. The downswing should be made 
along much the same trajectory, theclubhcad 
sweeping the ball off the turf instead of hit- 
ting down on it. To avoid topping the shot, 
concentrate on keeping theclubhcad low and 
behind the ball at impact so that it hits the 
back of the ball and then goes lirmly through 
toward the hole. One word of warning. Since 
the clubhead must sweep the ball off the 
grass, attempt this shot only from a good lie. 
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»Ohti rvMfved 


Samsonite creates the first executive Attache Case 
with not a lock in sight! compact, elegant, efficient! 



THE COMMUTER. For 
jhe executive who wants the 
(lash of a truly slim Attache, 
Samsonite's Commuter — 
shown here in Ginger Tone, 
is most tJistinciively styled 
andeflicientlyp!anncd.$24.95 


THE 


Who but Samsonite, the world's foremost luccagc maker with 
fifty years of know-how, would dare to redesign the attache 
case, and do it so magnificently! Here you see The Diplomat, 
outstanding with its trim, clean lines and hidden locks. The 
tasteful interior is velour-lined, and executive-planned with 
removable desk and expandable file folder. Made with light, 
strong magnesium frame ... covered in scuff and stain-resistant 
vinyl. If you would express your good taste — unmistakably, in 
the case you carry, then the new Samsonite Attache is for you. 
Saddle Tan, Deep Olive (shown), Ginger Tone, Jet Black. $29.95. 


Samsonite* Attache 






unsingwear 

grand slam'golf shirts 


with VYCRON’ 


Prosand hopefuls alike are acclaiming 
the new Munsingwear grand slam golf 
shirts of 50% Vycron, 50% cotton, and 
the way they keep that fresh out-of- 
the-box look, through wearing after 
wearing. Patented nylon reinforced 
underarm gusset.* 2%' longer shirt 
tail. Machine washable, guaranteed 
not to shrink out of fit. In the newest 
fashion colors with contrasting trim 
and pocket. 3^*2870 $5.00 


Munsinowear, Inc., Minneapolis. Minnesota 


'U.S. Pat. 2554380 



BASEBALL//? 0 i 6 e/'^ Creamer 


The quaint cult of the Mets 

Some say that rooting for the Mets is a fad. Others argue that anyone 
who can stand watching baseball In the Polo Grounds must be sincere 


XA/licn the Ncv\- York Mets beat the 
* '' Milwaukee Braves twice in a Sunday 
doubleheader a week or so ago to run 
their startling winning streak to four 
straight games, the crowd watching in 
the ancient Polo Grounds was 27,000 or 
slightly less than half of capacity. H one 
considers that it was the first Sunday the 
Mets were playing at home, that the 
team had just captured its first two vic- 
tories of the season— both of them ex- 
citing games - and that it was a warm, 
pleasant spring day, the fact that only 
half the ball park’s seats were occupied 
might seem to indicate that enthusiasm 
for the Mets, while considerable, is none- 
theless under a decent restraint. 

But this is misleading, or else one docs 
not know the Polo Grounds. .A crowd 
of 27.000 seems nearly to fill up the 
place. The 2IJ.000 seat' that remain emp- 
ty arc either high in the distant center- 
field bleachers (the lop row of the bleach- 


ers is almost 600 feet from home plate) 
or far back in the upper stands (people 
in upper right can't sec the right fielder, 
and people in upper left can't see the 
left fielder, but everybody can sec the 
center fielder, w hich may be another rea- 
son why Willie Mays was so popular in 
New York) or else behind posts, of 
which the Polo Grounds has a splendid 
supply. Some scats in the Polo Grounds 
arc behind several posts simultaneously, 
particularly those in the rearof the lower 
stands behind the dugouts. Watching a 
game from there is like watching it 
through a picket fence, and the people 
who sit there sway back and forth con- 
tinuously during a game, tirst one way 
to gel a glimpse of the pitcher winding 
up — as the baiter disappears behind a 
post and then the other way, abruptly 
dismissing the pitcher, to watch the bat- 
ter sw ing. The Polo Grounds is a terrible 
place to watch a ball game. 

. vniinMii 


r. 


\ 





Casey -Stengel used to 
pose this way at pen- 
nant clinchings and aft- 
er World Series games. 
Here, w ilh foiirupraised 
fingers, he salutes the 
Mets' four-game win- 
ning streak, a modest 
achievemeni elsewhere, 
but for the Mets ihe 
longest winning streak 
in their short, gentle hts- 
torv. It was a small thing 
but it was their own. 
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FELLOW HORSE LOVERS 

Enjoy with us the 
^*Sport of Kings'^ 


Now Vou Con 

OWN A RACING COLT 

fspscMIy Cm#oni*Brod 
And Itacsd For Yovi 
tlSS.OO ndiiMiljr ^i wwii t (tn dedneUbl*) pint a 
% at paftii «mi eoean all cat! and aipaaia. 

Tawr ealt't daai earrin tap Stakaa winnfnf 
bloadllnai il England and Awarica. and lit tira 
(■ba tab! fai *100.000.00 at a paariing and 
whota dam and all 30 af bar clatatt tirat and 
damt ara Sfabat fraducanj It a palamal bratbar 
to: Oadkala. Stabat Winnar of $533,000— Qaill 
$375,000— Hill Prtaea M22.000— Round Tabla, 
laigatl manay winnar al all Umt, $1,740,000. 

Lang-Tatm Tax-Cain Oatantlal 
Camplata dttalla witboul abllgatian upon roRuttl. 

HARSHMONT FARMS 

Proud breeder.* of fine horses 
for over 30 years. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Harsh, Owners 
3S1 Greenway Road — Phone Mutual 5*1582 
Memphis 17, Tennessee 


Satisfied Customers Throughout 
V.S.4, and Canada, in^uding 
Leading Attorneys and Their Clients 



SURE-FOOTED COMFORT 

moit Uex'ble, , ''-f- 
coolc&l on 
deck. 

campus ' 




TOP-SIDER A 

li Rubber Avf . Naugatuck, Cl. 


flood Deal on TV 
Clunirs Gorki’s 
(;iiani[iioiislii[) 
Bridge 

♦ ♦ ♦ y 

Every Saturday on 
WPIX-TV. New York 
1'2::^0-1:00 PM EST 

(Utr li>cal listing for uihtr timrs chtu/htr 





freelion of their 
refoif price 
I'y in 10 dayi 





BASEBALL ronliniml 





moving to a new address? 

Ai least five weeks before yon smn pock- 
ing. please .sentl ns your ttpn' aililre\s Insiiig 
the special form printed on the mnsthead 
page) and an SI mailing label showing vonr 
old address and personal code number. 
That ii'fiy. yon can he .sure the change- 
over will be a smooth one. 

SPORTS tLLUSTRATED 
^«0 NOOTM MlCKie«H AVUUC, CHIC*60 lltiHO'S 


New ‘Vapor-Action’ Medication 
kills ATHLETE’S FOOT 

Just spray on FEAT®’, Amazing new feat— with its exclu- 
sive “Vapor-Action" medication — kills Athlete’s Foot fungi 
even without direct contact! Its medicated vapors pene- 
trate broken skin surfaces and kill hidden fungi as it 
relieves itch. Helps prevent reinfection from socks and 
shoes as no other Athlete's Foot medication can . Also in 
powder form. Long lasting— inexpensive. At all drug stores. 

Co&yr-gM 1953. CpKin L»bor»lorTt (Qiv. ol ShullonI 



The Polo Grounds is also a terrible 
place to get to. U is stuck in betWieen a 
clifT fyou walk down to get in from that 
side) and a river; it has one parking lot, 
which is designed on the principle of the 
funnel — everything seems to go out 
through one gate. You can’t get in the 
parking lot, if the crov^d is any size at 
all. unless you arrive hours before game 
lime. And if you do get in. it takes three- 
quarters of an hour from the last out of 
the game before you can move your car 
as far as the street. And yet 27.000 peo- 
ple went to see the Mets. 

Of course, ^lis may help to explain 
the hold the Mets have on New Yorkers, 
because the Polo Grounds, wretched 
ball park that it is. is beloved. Grown 
men brainwash their children with its 
legends; generations of stale cigar smoke 
linger in the memory like a lovely, elusive 
perfume; realization that the new Shea 
Stadium out in Queens will soon be 
ready for the Mels and that the Polo 
Grounds will then be torn down and laid 
waste to make room for a housing proj- 
ect brings tears to the eyes of men sitting 
behind posts, or those in the upper right- 
field stands who are wondering what 
the right fielder is doing. I’ervcrsity is a 
form of love. 

That Sunday, Duke Snider hit a dou- 
ble against the Braves to make the score 
2-2. A man entering a bar off Sixth Ave- 
nue Siiid to a friend, “Hey. did you hear? 
The Duke Just doubled to tic the score." 
The friend looked up from his Scotch 
with some amusement and said, “Ah, 
I see you've joined the cult of the .Mels." 

The first man was jolted. “Cull?" he 
said. “It’s getting so you can’t even root 
for a ball team without being analyzed." 

Bui he looked up ibc word laier. He 
discovered that its meaning, in this case, 
was “a great devotion to something, es- 
pecially such devotion viewed as an in- 
tellectual fad.’’ And he had to admit 
that his friend had something, for in 
New York there is no question but that 
rooting for the \fels is the tiling to do; 
it is smart, it is right, it is In. The boys 
in the advertising dodge, always alert 
to trends (narrow brims, vodka Mar- 
tinis, pro football), are Met fans almost 
to a man and are up on all the latest 
deprecatory gags. Intellectuals who still 
confess an ignorance of TV ("1 really 
don't gel a chance to watch it”) rally 
round the Mets. When Jimmy Breslin. 
the Brendan Behan of sportswriling. 
turned out a book this spring on the 
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Mels. The New York Tiim-santi (he Her- 
aid Tribune hurried to review it. glow- 
ingly. The laet lhat it was a fine and 
funny book seemed almost coincidental: 
that it was about the Mets seemed all 
that mattered. 

So a cult docs exist. But beyond it lies 
honest rooting territory, sustained inter- 
est. Last year it was novelty, a carnival, 
the fun of having the National League 
back in New York, the chance to see 
Willie Mays and the Dodgers again, the 
happy joke of an awful but colorful 
team. This year the team is neither as 
colorful nor as awful, and the quality 
of the baseball being played is becoming 
more important that the gags. People 
are talking more about Jim Hickman, 
the good center fielder, than they are 
about Marv Throneberry, the comic first 
baseman. 

Matter of pride 

The day his team lost that Sunday 
doubleheader to the Mets, Bobby Bra- 
gan, manager of the Milwaukee Braves, 
w'as maligning the Polo Grounds. Long 
lly balls hit by the Braves were being 
caught in the far reaches of the vast out- 
field, and short fly balls hit by the Mets 
were going into the stands along the foul 
lines for home runs. Bobby looked w ith 
profound disgust at this oddest of base- 
ball parks and muttered. "Chamber of 
horrors. Whoever it was who called this 
place a chamber of horrors hit it exact- 
ly right." 

Maybe so. But for Mets fans, the ones 
who arc noncult and who canic to see 
baseball, the key moment of that glori- 
ous weekend — which was culminated by 
Jim Hickman's grand-slam home run on 
Sunday--was a play lhat had nothing 
to do with the si^e and shape of the 
chamber of horrors. W Jackson, a Mel 
pitcher of the Bobby Shantz class, which 
is to say he is a complete ballplayer, 
though small, came to bat against War- 
ren Spahn with a man on first base. He 
squared away as if to bunt and the Mil- 
waukee infield pressed in; but. instead 
of bunting. Jackson swung away at the 
last second and chopped a little base hit 
over the left side of the inlield. The base 
runner went all the way around to third, 
and Jackson was safe at first, it was a 
deft play, beautiful, perfect, and it was 
done against ballplayers of quality and 
reputation — Warren Spahn, Ld Math- 
ews, Roy McMillan. 

It made the crowd feel proud, which 
is a new feeling for crow ds watching the 
New York Mels. end 



DACRON 9 POLYESTER AND COTTON wash and wear fabrics 
are unexcelled for crease^retention and wrinkle-resistance. Add expert tailoring 
by Haggar with beltless extension waistband and adjustable button side tabs . . . 
and the result is the Haggar “Tourney". You can’t beat them for freedom of action, 


trim fit, easy care and lasting neatness. At better stores everywhere 


WIN 


an all - expense trip 
to the 1963 All-Star Baseball 
Game as guest of the stars. See 
your Haggar Dealer for details 
on Haggar ’63 Sweepstakes. 
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REGoodrich 


A very special kind of sportsman 


The man with the awesome big game has got it. Class. It shows In 
every confident movement. And it shows In the shoes he wears 
on court: P-F Jack Purcells with the famous Posture Foundation 
rigid wedge built into the heel. It’s a P*F exclusive to help take 
the strain off foot and leg muscles. Great stores carry P-F JacK 
Purcells for tennis— and for casual wear. Look for themi Or write: 
President’s Office, The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 


Class always shows 



Right rule, 
wrong play 


Dt'idgc pluyers will go to u great deal 
LJ of trouble to learn the variations of 
bidding systems and fancy coups, but 
all too few of them arc willing to apply 
just a little bit of that time and effort to 
learning the rules that govern the game 
they play. Players unacquainted with 
The Laws of Connaci Bridge can lose 
a lot of points to bridge-table lawyers, 
in the hand below, such a lawyer tried 
his best to thwart a grand slam, and it 
is both ironical and rare that he thwart- 
ed himself, instead. 

The bidding was straightforward 
enough. Whether South, holding a 
void, should have invoked Blackwood 
is questionable. He can make a grand 
slam with only one ace if it’s the right 
one. However, North was able to show 
two aces and one king — surely enough to 
take care of South's possible diamond 
losers— and South bid the big slam. 

South made the slight technical error 
of winning the opening diamond lead 
with dummy’s king. He took two rounds 
of trumps and. with this evidence that 
the spade suit was breaking, he laid 
down his hand and claimed the con- 
tract. While North and South were con- 
gratulating one another on their bid- 
ding, East demanded that declarer play 
out the hand. This was entirely within 
his rights. Under the laws of bridge, so 
was East’s insistence that declarer was 
not now allowed to lead another trump, 
since declarer had not stated his inten- 
tion of doing so at the time he claimed 
the hand. But, unhappily for East, he 
was a better bridge lawyer than player. 

After considerable argument that of 
course he had intended to draw the last 
trump. South protestingly played the 
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bridge/ Charles Goren 


hjiid out. He cashed his four lop hcarls 
and his ace of diamonds. Then he ted 
his lifih heart and rulTed in dummy. He 
discarded his lust diamond on the ace 
of clubs and now. having nothing left 
in his hand but trumps, after he had 
ruffed himself in he was at last permit- 
ted to lead the remaining high spade, 
removing East's jack. But notice that 
had declarer been permitted to draw 
East's last trump when he wanted to. 
North would not have had a trump left. 
Since the hearts broke so ouilandishly. 
South would have been left with a los- 
ing heart trick. As it was, thanks to 
East’s insistence on a technicality. South 
brought home all 13 tricks. 

Changes in the bridge laws last month 
further sp>cll out defenders' rights in a 
case where a declarer has claimed a con- 
tract is cold. They can. at their choice, 
either bar a trump lead or require it if 
an adverse trump remains outstanding. 
The latter option, owing to South's fail- 
ure to preserve a squeeze position by win- 
ning the first diamond in his own hand, 
would have beaten this slam. end 


BtUb mlc\ NOUTH 

viil/lvruhli' 10 H 3 

South ticiiit'r ^ \ j 2 

♦ K 7 0 4 
+ <J 3 


if J 2 
V 10 0 K .S 3 
♦ JO 
4f 10 0 5 

.SOITH 

♦ A K tj 9 7 
V K 7 f> .| 

♦ A K 3 

♦ 


4 5 I 

r 

♦ 10 r> 2 

4KJK76 4 2 


WKHT MIKI'H KA.ST 

I'.A.SS 2 N.r. HA.SS 


4 N.T. 


5 4 I’ASS 

n « I'ASS 

i'A.SS PASS 


Opcniiin Ifuil: 2 of ttiuiiuouh 



Florence Walsh 
rigs up 
a sailing parka 
and pants 
in Dacron* 

ix>lyester and cotton {Xjplin. 

GaleyiLord 


1407 BROADWAY, NIiW YORK 18. N Y. 
A Division of Burlingtun Industries 




FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILEFi WRITE OS AT 1407 BROAOWAY, N Y. 



ENJOY 

THE 

SOFTEST 

RIDE 

EVER 


GLASTRON’S AQUA- LIFT HULL 


Designed for maximum lability and comfort on Glostron's blue-water family boats, the performance 
of the Aquo-lift hull is competition-proven — winning Firsts in the Salfon Sea "SOO" ond the Long 
Island Marathon. As beautiful in design ond appointments as it is in performance, the Crestflite V172 
is but one of Glostron's six distinctive Aqua-Lift models. The stunning tan and white deck and hull 
are coior-motched with the vinyl trimmed 
and carpeted Interior. Steering gear, run- 
ning lights, ventair windshield, sliding 
hatch are factory installed. 

See the Crestflite V172 at your 
Glastron dealer or mail the coupon for c 
free, full-color brochure on the complete 
Glastron '63 line. 


SLASteON lOAI COMPANY 

Dept $S3, P. 0. lox 9447. AuUln, Texas 

Please send roui tree, lull colet btethure Is: 

Address 
Ciiy, Stale 
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YANG OF CHINA 

lonlimieii from pone 37 



A MaxRi mile is the maximum distance a golf ball con travel in a single 
drive. In oihcr words, no ball goes f.archcT th.in a Super Maxfli. Continuing 
tests prove this to be true. Tec up a Super Maxfli 
and prove to yourself that from tee to cup. the 
Maxlli delivers better golf on every shot. Stays 
whiter longer, too. 

D/z/jlop . . . knoii'n 'round the tt orld for titudity in sporting goods and tires. 



English 

Ctather* 



alter shower . . . 

alter hours the ALL-PURPOSE 
MEN’S LOTION 
S2.00 S3. 50 S6.S0 c>vi ui 


MEM COMPANY. INC. 

347 Fifth Avenue, New York 




WHY 

BASS 

WEEJUNS? 


Because they're so elegantly 
casual, so comfortable, so 
traditionally right.. . and made only 
as Bass has made them for years. 
0 

/ ■ Remember Oat! on June 16 

— .<11 Qass stores have BASS Gift Certificates 
...anti they'll be glad to fit your Dad 
to Vvonderlul Weeiuns 


On]}) /fii.s.^ mokF-i 

G. H. BASS & CO., 51 Main Street, Wilton. Maine 


bo«ed legs are thick and powerful- 
looking and he runs with a rather grace- 
less eflicieitcy. Sunday there was some- 
thing more, a rclenticssness that seemed 
impressive c\cn for a man of such 
single-minded purpose as Yang. He 
crossed the linish line in 5 minutes 2 and 
4 10 seconds. He was the new world rec- 
ord holder — the first truly great Chinese 
athlete of modern times. Suddenly, there 
by his side, was his wife. Daisy, from 
Ventura. Calif., she had met the world's 
host athlete at a lea in the Nationalist 
Chinese consulate in Los Angeles. 

The weekend's other records fell earli- 
er, the first at Penn, the oldest and, in 
number of contestants and spectators, 
the biggest of the relays. Among a total 
of 5.220 athletes, performing before 
37.432 people in Philadelphia, was a 
sophomore front the University of Wash- 
ington named Brian Sternberg. When he 
took his turn at assailing the ofien- 
broken world mark, in the pole vault. 
Sternberg cleared 16 feet 5 inches, to top 
by an inch the previous outdoor high set 
by John Penncl of Northeast Louisiana 
on April 10. 

The other two records came at the 
Mount San .\monio Relays. This meet, 
only in its fifth year, attracted 2.IK0 
athletes of various ages and presented 
an almost svearisomc total of I4X esents. 
59 of them relays. Walnut is about 30 
miles southeast of Los Angeles and there 
are fewer permanent inhabitants in the 
town than there were athletes last f riday 
and Saturday. The track at Mount San 
Antonio College is. howeser. something 
special. Carefully built in layers, it is 
based on a fool of compacted gravel and 
rock. On top of that is two inches of 
sand and on lop of the sunil three inches 
of decomposed granite. The last two lay- 
ers are made of diatomacoous earth, sand 
clay, plastic clay and volcanic ash. The 
whole thing is carefully laid out and 
lilted with drains that can absorb and 
dispose of a heavy rainfall in a matter of 
a few hours, not fast enough to guaran- 
tee a long day's activity in the decath- 
lon, but sufiicienl for lesser men. 

The records came on Saturday, making 
a total (including Yang's) of II world 
records set or tied in this meet since it be- 
gan in 1959. The first was set by Al Oer- 
ter. who threw the discus 205 feet 5Vz 
inches to break his own world record of 
204 feel lO'A inches set in Chicago last 
July at the U.S.-Poland dual meet. This 
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\s as Oerter's first compel il ion of the year; 
he had a remarkable series of throws, five 
of them over 200 feet. The record throw 
came on his second attempt, 

“1 have a fascinating job." Oerter said 
after he had broken the record. "I'm a 
programmer for computer machines for 
(irumman Aircraft. I sit al a desk all 
day translating data into language com- 
puters can understand. I hc Job gets me 
so wrapped up that sometimes I stay on 
until late at night working on a problem. 
That makes il hard to keep up with all of 
this." Here he included the whole com- 
plex of the track meet going on around 
him vs'iih a sweeping gesture. 

“So I'm not in very good shape." he 
said. “I weigh about 265. I'll have to 
lake some of that olT. I'll be belter later 
in the seast>n." 

The second world record was set by 
the altogether amazing Arizona Stale 
mile-relay team. This combination ran 
the mile relay in 3 minutes 4''io seconds. 
By more than a second it broke a record 
that had been set on the same track in 
I960 by a United States national team 
composed of the four best quarter-milei's 
in the country at that time — Eddie South- 
ern. Earl Young. Otis Davis and Jack 
Yerman. 

State's coach is a quiet, low-pressure 
man named Senon Castillo, who has a 
luxuriant grow th of bushy black hair on 
his head and whose nickname is Baldy. 
Before the mile relay Castillo considered 
the track, the weather and the condition 
of hi.s runners and decided that they 
could very likely run close to 3:04. 

"Mike Barrick can lead olf w ith a 48- 
sccond quarter." he said. “Carr can do 
45.1 or 45.2. and rreeman is around 46 
seconds. Then Ulis Williams can he 
around 45 seconds, loo. But when you're 
going that fast, everything has to go 
right. All the passes have to be good.” 

All the passes were good. Barrick, a 
23-year-old senior, ran his opening leg 
in 48 seconds Hat. Henry Carr.a 19-year- 
old sophomore, did a w histling 45. 1 . Ron 
Freeman, a 22-ycar-old senior who had 
never run under 46.5 before, ran his lap 
in 45.6, and Ulis Williams, a lean, bespec- 
tacled sophomore, linished the relay with 
a 45.8 anchor lap. Il all added up to the 
fastest mile relay in the history of the 
world — and the second most impressive 
performance of the weekend. The first, 
of course, belonged to Chuan-Kwang 
Yang. Runner-up to Rafer Johnson in 
the Rome Olympics, he should give the 
Republic of China its first gold Olympic 
medal when he competes in Tokyo, end 
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CLASS! 



Robert Brandt, Beverly Hilij, 
Col t,, iteekbreker, regularly 
ridei his Triumph to and from 



In a class by itself! That’s what people say who have discovered 
the thrill of a TRIUMPH. This great motorcycle has lifted the 
pleasure of cycling to the level of everyday acceptance by those 
whose possessions include the finest. There are so many uses for a 
Triumph — so much thrill waiting in its sleek lines and great per- 
formance— you shouldn’t wait another day to experience it! A 
nearby dealer, who’s listed in the business directory of your tele- 
phone book, will be glad to demonstrate and show all ten wonderful 
1963 models. Or we’ll send complete details upon receipt of this 
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TRIUMPH DEPT. SI-5 H 
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Box 4!>/, Easadtna, Lolif. (In ffi« Wgtl) 
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W / hen I took up amateur flyinga decade ago, cross- 
country piloting was still something of an adven- 
ture, like automobile touring in the ”20s. Since then, there 
has been a boom in the use of small planes for business trav- 
el. and luxurious, complicated, high-performance machines 
have just about taken over the market. William Piper, for 
example, still keeps ladies in the back room stitching wing 
fabric for new Cubs, but he docs a far brisker trade in his 
$50,000 twin-engine models, which use cloth only in the 
window curtains. 

This is progress, and 1 have trailed along behind it as 
best I could, learning to operate some of the knobs on some 
of the black boxes, and even going so far as to get myself 
licensed to fly by instruments in the foggy dew. The most 
fun 1 have in the air, however, and the kind I can best 
afford, is still fair-weather flying in small planes, low and 



slow, where I can sec the trees in the forest and little, white 
faces in the back window of a powerful station wagon, 
goggling up at me as Daddy, oblivious of the fact that we 
are both bucking a ferocious headwind, pulls ahead of me 
on the turnpike below. 

From time to time I've thought about helicopters. Who 
hasn't? The whirlybird is the ultimate in flexibility, the se- 
cret of its success being, of course, that it can move along 
at walking speed or less, stopping or backing up at will. 
The law, very strict about minimum altitudes and obstacle 
clearance for airplanes, allows helicopters almost total free- 
dom. It is the ideal vehicle for the traveler who needn't go 
too far too fast {most choppers cruise in the 70-to-IOO- 
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mph range) and wants to enjoy the motorist's prerogative 
of pulling over and parking anytime as well as the pilot's 
ability to hop traffic jams and straighten out curved routes. 

What ouldoorsman hasn't watched his favorite creek or 
campsite fill to overflowing with fallout from the popula- 
tion explosion, and mused about some lost valley, acces- 
sible only to angels, balloonists and others capable of verti- 
cal flight? What commuter hasn't toyed with the fantasy 
that if he wished hard enough, pulled back the wheel with 
sufficient faith and tromped on the gas pedal, he would 
rise and soar right over the traffic mess ahead? (Some peo- 
ple actually try this.) 

Mechanical levitation has been a pet dream of mankind 
for centuries. The ancients, however, didn't have the frus- 
tration of actually seeing the contraptions work and not 
being able to play with them because they cost loo much. 
For a long time now, just about the only establishments 
able to afford helicopters have been the military services, 
Arthur Godfrey and heavy industry. Until recently, a typ- 
ical two-to-three-placc job with a top cruise of 85 mph and 
the rate of climb of a sick turkey might cost as much as 
S65.000 and require three or four hours in the shop for 
every hour in the air. As a result, private helicopter train- 
ing has been prohibitive and almost nonexistent. 

Happily, though, as the price of airplanes has gone up, 
some of the smaller choppers seem to have been letting 
down for a landing. Two new makes, the Brandy and the 
Hughes, at around 522,000 each, actually cost less than 
some of the most popular single-engine light planes. Twenty 
grand is still a hefty bag of gold for a two-place conveyance, 
but when you think of it in terms of what helicopters have 
been costing, it is a significant drop and a healthy hint 
that they might get cheaper. It has been said that Chevro- 
Icts would cost 20 limes as much if produced at the same 
rateaswhirlybirds. 

Possibly the greatest effect of these new ‘"compacts" will 
be the opening of helicopter schools at more realistic prices. 
In a recent issue of Air Facts, my favorite vest-pocket mag- 
azine, I noted two items about this. First, the FAA had re- 
duced the minimum training time for adding a helicopter 
rating to a lixed-wing license from 25 to 15 hours. Second, 
a school called Rotairport, which uses the Hughes and 
teaches nothing but helicopter flying, had already opened 
for business near Lexington, K>. According to the item, any 
pilot with a valid license and 5750 for tuition, plus the 
price of a Lexington motel room, could spend a week or 
two in the heart of the beautiful Bluegrass country and 
come away w ith a rating. I sent for literature. 

“This is what I've been waiting for." I told my wife, 
when the return mail brought a pile of school brochures 
and a training manual for the Hughes 269A. which cruises 
above 80. covers 200 miles on 25 gallons of gas and looks 
like the kind of cute toy a kid would lake to bed with him. 

••rve been waiting for something like this, loo.” she 
said. "Ever since you quit smoking the last time you've 
been looking for something wild and extravagant to reward 
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yourself — something really big that will be a fitting monu- 
ment to your great sacrifice.” 

"I only want to learn to fly it, not buy it,” 1 said. 

"Fifteen hours for S750 is S50 an hour,” she pointed 
out. "That's the price of 100 baby sitters. Can't you see 
them all sitting there, watching TV at once?" 

"It's a bargain," I insisted. "It used to cost twice that." 

‘ I'll remember that line of reasoning for future shop- 
ping.” 

I showed her page 32 of the manual, which had a sec- 
tion headed: visuALt.v clear the area before co.m- 
MENCING a backward TAKEOFF. 

"Do you realize how long it took man to come to this?” 
I demanded. "Da Vinci's inspiration came true. Imagine 
being able to take off backward, like a hummingbird.” 

"I read in Netriomi/ Gfograpliic that it's a common fail- 
ing among the gooncy birds on Midway Island.” she said. 
"But you go ahead. You haven't had a vacation in two 
whole months.” 

So I left my four sons practicing backward takeoffs from 
the living room furniture and headed for Kentucky. Not 
without a certain sense of guilt, though. I had always been 
able to more or less justify my other flying ventures on the 
grounds that they were legitimate and often practical trans- 
portation for my family and for me. This new project was 
going to take some stretching of the rationale. 

The helicopter school is on a farm on the Paris Pike, just 
north of Le.xinglon, in a classic Kentucky landscape of 
rolling fields, dazzling white fences and well-kept old man- 
sions. The farm has 300 acres or so of open pasture and 
fields and a couple of big. black tobacco barns, alongside 
one of which are a pair of .shiny new buildings; the hangar 
and the schoolhousc. There are a wind sock and a black 
asphalt pad with a white H in a triangle. What probably 
makes Roiairpori unique among flying schools is that the 
nearest conventional airport is 10 miles away, on the other 
side of Lexington. "We think helicopter students have 
enough problems without worrying about airplane traf- 
fic,” explains the owner and operator, Marion L.L. Short. 
After my first five minutes as a student. 1 came to agree 
with him. 

Short is a former American Airlines captain who flew 
DC-2s and DC-3s in the '305 with Ernest K. {T/n- High aiul 
rlw Mighty) Gann, served a hitch in MATS and gave up 
professional flying for tobacco farming after the war. He 
has kept it up as a sideline. He and his wife Judy own a 
twin-engine Apache, belong to the Sportsman Pilots Asso- 
ciation and are both expert helicopter pilots. "We couldn't 
resist getting into the school business, because we think 
the Hughes and the Brantly are going to open up a long- 
overdue market," Short said. "The backyard aircraft has 
finally arrived.” 

"Do you think there will ever be a 5:30 rush on Victor 
Airway 97?” 1 asked. 

"I sincerely hope so." he replied automatically. Then 1 


noticed that he shuddered slightly as the vision sank in. 

The Shorts do not teach. Their chief instructor is a lanky 
young ex-marine from Ohio named Roger Burlew, a child 
of the technological age who has logged some 1,200 hours 
in military helicopters and regards airplanes as rather in- 
teresting relics of a bygone age. He rides in the f ont scat 
of the Shorts' Apache sometimes and marvels at what keeps 
it aloft. 

"Your airplane time isn’t going to be much help in learn- 
ing at first,” Roger told me as we walked to the hangar for 
my first lesson. "Fixed-wing experience isn't a handicap, 
exactly; it’s just that this is a different skill. 

"Incidentally.” he added as we pushed the Hughes out 
oh its little lawn-mower wheels, "in whirlybird circles we 
refer to everything connected with conventional aircraft 
as 'fixed-wing.' ” 

"I see what you mean." I said, tentatively wiggling one 
of the thin little rotor blades as Roger led me through the 
prefiight inspection. The blade flexed and sagged in a dis- 
concertingly spineless manner, like a piece of soggy spa- 



The (iiiihof offers u iimpUfied i erswn of a typitii/ helii opter' s vUoh. 
Cyclic Slick (A) is pinihol-inoiinied (B). has coiiiieciiotis (C) lo iiidi- 
vrdiial pilch coiitroh (D» of color blades (f). Oifjereniial pilch has 
effeci of iiicliniiiK rotor system in direction of desired flight. Collec- 
tive stick {Ft is linked tO to pitch mechanism (Hi of all blades at 
once. Collective stick handle (/) controls ihrotlle connection (J) lo 
engine (A), whiih drives (/.) rotor shaft (A/). Rudder pedals (N) are 
connected (O) to pitch control (P) of tad rotor (0), which swings 
helicopier left or right. (Fuel tank, landing gear, instrument pane! not 
.shown. This mode! is still in e.xperimenial stage in author's basement.) 
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gheiti. "What do you do if one of them comes ofT?" 1 asked. 

"Why. the same thing you do when your fixed wing 
comes off." Roger answered rhetoric with rhetoric. He had 
the patient air of a man who had explained it many limes. 
"Actually, it happens just about that rarely, and for about 
the same reasons. The first screw has to come loose up 
front, in the pilot's head." 

"And what about that little tail rotor? If you lost that 
wouldn't you start spinning wildly around?" 

"You would be reduced to the status of an ordinary fixed- 
wing aircraft, that's all. See the little xane back there by the 
rotor? If you kept your airspeed up. that would hold you 
straight till you got down.” He paused and looked at me. 
"Arc you sure you want to go through with this?" 

"To tell the truth. I find I'm scared to death of the 
damned thing, now that I'm face to face with it." 1 ad- 
mitted. "It looks like a mosquito trying to carry a flash- 
light bulb, not like a flying machine.” 


hink what the horseless carriage must have looked 
like to an old mule skinner.” he said. He helped 
me into my seal and adjusted the safety belt with a certain 
solicitude. The engine, a 180-hp Lycoming, started with a 
shake and idled roughly but. after the clutch was engaged 
and the rotor blades were singing, things got amazingly 
smooth — not at all what 1 had expected. 

“This is called air-taxiing.” Roger said, lifting us into a 
hoxer. w'ith the skids about three feet off the ground. Then 
we began moving slowly across the grass. "It's how you 
move helicopters around on the ground, because it would 
be pretty hard to push them on those skids. You'll notice 
that we're in a cushion of air compressed between the 
blades and the ground, and the engine doesn't have to 
work so hard." He speeded up so that we moved off the 
cushion, and we promptly settled almost to the ground. 

1 noticed something else. too. According to the w indsock 
on the schoolhousc there was a 10-to-l 5-mph breeze from 
the southeast, and from the way the sock was snapping 
there were gusts. Why didn't we feel them? It finally oc- 
curred to me that the answer was in those limber rotor 
blades about which I had been so dubious. They soaked up 
turbulence like an innerspring mattress. I am an airplane 
pilot who will climb to any altitude and face any penalty 
of headw inds to avoid rough air. and for me this was the 
best news yet about helicopters. 

"Watch the rpm needle." Roger said. "Always keep it 
in the back of your mind and the corner of your eye. The 
Hughes operates most of the time at 2.700, although we'd 
go to 2,900 for climbing out and landing.*’ 

We came to a fence and hopped over it, in what seemed 
to me a rather frisky manner. I soon learned that it is hard 
to repress your sense of humor in one of these things. 
Roger sidled us up to another fence, backed off like a ner- 
vous horse refusing a jump, then rushed it, twisting at the 


last second and leaping over sideways. Then he twisted us 
back to face the way wc were going. 

"Don't ever touch down while you're moving sideways 
like that.” Roger warned, "or you'll carry your rotor blades 
home in your pocket. Watch the way they do it on those 
TV shows, and that's the way not to fly one. 

"Here," he said, "lake the rudder pedals." Ah. 1 quickly 
noted that you must hold a touch of left rudder in a hover. 
This would be torque: the big rotor blades turn counter- 
clockwise; the helicopter wants to turn in the opposite di- 
rection. Inanairplane you would hold right rudder— a little 
something to unlearn. 

"It seems easy enough,” I said, pointing the nose this 
way and that with a certain firmness. I don't believe I made 
that remark again for several days. 

‘ ‘Now take hold of the ‘collective.’ ” Roger said, nodding 
at the control stick angling up under my left hand. "They 
call it the collective because it changes the pitch of all the 
rotor blades simultaneously. It's our up-and-down control. 
Don't twist the grip suddenly.” he cautioned. “That's the 
throttle, like on a motorcycle. By the way, are you a Harley- 
Davidson man or an Indian man?” 

1 replied that I was neither: you couldn't pay me enough 
money to get on one of those things. 

"Vic, nctlher,” Roger said. ".Anyway, some motorcycle 
types have a hard time at first with helicopter throttles, 
because here you twist hfr for power.” 

As it turned out. 1 had a pretty hard lime with it myself. 
I am one of those simple souls who depend upon little 
homilies and tricks of free association to remember things 
in flying. In navigation, adding westerly variation becomes 
"West is best: cast is least.” Port wine is red. so starboard 
lights must be green. (If I could only remember whether 
starboard is left or right!) In an airplane, throttle forward 
is strength— Backward is weakness. 

But what do you do with a throttle that twists left for 
power? Left makes might? Gosh. no. Counterclockwise is 
gain? Certainly not. In my early hours of training I made 
Roger swallow his gum more than once by chopping the 
throttle when he cried for more. Finally, I hit upon a 
formula: "It's warmer in the south.” Southpaw. Left makes 
the engine hot. Well, it worked, anyway. 

Noxv, as we sat in a hover, Roger explained the collec- 
tive I held gingerly in my left hand. "Some people think of 
the rotor system as a big propeller lying on its side and 
cranking you up into the air." he said. "Others think of it 
as a rotary wing, Actually, it is neither and both. Work out 
the theories on your own time, but if you should decide 
that the helicopter can't really fly at all, as some engineers 
once discovered about the bumblebee, keep it to yourself, 
please. It is enough for now to know that our rotor blades 
arc pulling air downward, which pulls us upward, and the 
collective controls the bite of the blades. Pull up, big bite, 
you rise. Pull too hard, bigger bite, blade stalls, you drop. 
Try it. I'll lake the rudders." 
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! hauled up on the stick and w'c blasted 
olTlikea rocket. 

"I didn’t e.spect such abrupt control 
movements froni a pilot." Rogcrcluckcd 
reproachfully as he checked our wild 
ascent. “We'll enter that in your log as 
a demonstration of a maximum-per- 
formance takeoff— the kind you would 
use to escape from a silo. Now let us 
back down, gently, please." 

Ever so lightly. I eased the collective 
down, and ever so sedately we descended. 

"The objective is pressure on the con- 
trols," my mentor said. "If you can see 
a w'hirlybird pilot's hand movingaround 
he's not flying right. Now' take the rud- 
ders and collective together." 

I did. and the situation began to de- 
teriorate again. The helicopter swung 
right. I jumped on the left rudder, and 
we began sinking mysteriously. Right 
rudder and we rose. This was eerie. I 
hadn’t moved collective or throttle so 
much as a hair. Roger sat there and let 
me figure it out. Of course! the rudders 
•arcn’\ rcaWy Tudders-. \hc> control the 
pitch of the tail rotor, which exerts con- 
stant push against the tail's tendency to 
swing left from torque. To turn yourself 
left you increase the little rotor's pilch 
so it will push harder to the right, and 
this takes some power from the main 
blades, which arc holding you up. After 
all. there is only one engine. So you 
must compcnsttie by adding collective. 
This calls for more throttle. Now' you 
have to push even harder on the left 
rudder. 

"When you change one thing you’ve 
got to adjust everything," I complained. 

"You have stumbled onto the secret 
of how to fly helicopters." Roger smiled. 
"Now all you need to be an e.xpcrt is a 
little practice. Take the cyclic control 
and hold us in a hover over this spot." 

The cyclic? Oh. Lord, the most con- 
spicuous and basic control of all, the one 
that lilts the plane of the main blades 
and makes the helicopter go where you 
want there it was, sticking up out of 
the floor like an old-fashioned joy slick, 
and I hadn't even touched it yet! 

I believe "oscillation" is ofUcial hcli- 
copterese for the maneuver that now 
began. I would call it blind staggers. 
Even though Roger kindly relieved me 


of the other controls when I first took 
hold of the cyclic, life on the farni got 
pretty wild for u while. Kinally I reali/:cd 
that it was something like the first lesson 
in instrument flying — the tyro docs ev- 
erything too late and too much. With a 
little prudent anticipation here and there, 
I got things damped down a bit. 


ow Roger handed over the 
whole can of worms at once: 
cyclic, collective, throttle ana both feel 
full of rudders. I became a nian trying to 
walk a tightrope while rubbing his stom- 
ach with one hand and putting his head 
with the other. To complicate matters 
further, my nose began to itch. If you 
don’t believe in the Chinese concept of 
personal demons, wait tilt you see what 
horrible itches can develop when you 
have a death grip on a helicopter and 
dare not turn loose. 

"Isn't there something I could do with 
my teeth?" I mumbled through the sweat 
■and the tcais. "U seems 'a sha'mc tio\ lo 
use them, too." 

"Why. that's how- you tune the ra- 
dio." Roger said, cheerfully, "but we 
won’t go into that during your lirsl 
hour." 

Now I knew why fixed-wing is no real 
help in learning at first. An airplane is 
a civilized contraption that is designed 
to fly. wants to fly and asks only that 
you more or less keep your hands to 
yourself and let it fly. Disturb its flight 
path and it tries to return to it. like a 
horse headed for the barn. The helicopter 
never heard about this sort of stability. 
Aside from the fact that it would rather 
hang under its rotor blades than, .say, 
run alongside them —an attribute for 
which gravity deserves most of the cred- 
it — it doesn't care where it goes. 

If this sounds a little frightening, so 
is learning to ride a bicycle. Of all things, 
I think that's what helicopter training 
most resembles. 1 was 8 or 9 when 
I took up bicycling, and the combination 
of pedaling, balancing and steering 
seemed more than I could ever handle 
at once. If only somebody would take 
over a couple of things so I could con- 
centrate on the third! I kept skinning up 
my cars and elbows, and things seemed 
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to ge> worse insiead of better— and then, 
finally, one day 1 couldn’t ride it and 
the next day 1 could. 

By the middle of the week (1 had 
started on a Sunday) I was hovering 
fairly steadily and even undertaking 
some fancy work, such as figure eights, 
sashaying sideward along furrows and 
fences, and squaring off corners like a 
West Point plebc. We often had Bing, 
the Shorts' black-and-white Lhasa Apso 
terrier, scurrying along underneath. His 
nicknan^c is J.F.R.. since he operates 
most of the time on instrument flight 
rules, and it is generally accepted theory 
around the farm that he likes to stay 
under the helicopter because it blows the 
hair out of his eyes. 

Most of the Shorts’ livestock seemed 
pretty blase about the big iron insect, 
but one cow — a dry one, as far as I could 
tell— took a dim view of the proceedings 
in her pasture one afternoon and pre- 
sented her horns. Ole! We became a living 
pinwbeel. bossy turning slowly at the 
hub while I circled completely around 
her at an altitude of three feet, always 
keeping my nose pointed at hers. Wc 
were eyeball to eyeball, and she blinked 
first. 

The resident horses love the machine. 
This is Thoroughbred country, and even 
the broomtails arc full of fun and vita- 
mins and looking for an excuse to whin- 
ny, flare their nostrils and cavort. It takes 
stern self-control for the student whirly- 
bird pilot not to jump the fences and run 
with them. But Marion Short seems a 
well-liked man in his community, and 1 
can’t imagine anything that would strain 
his status so badly as having word get 
around Calumet and some of the other 
nearby farms that his helicopter was a 
horse chaser. 

Left to my own devices, I would have 
Ivcen happy to spend all my flying time 
investigating the local scenery. But Roger 
was still riding with me. He said the Ken- 
tucky landscape was old stuff to him. He 
didn’t want to hear music 1 could al- 
ready play; he wanted to find fault with 
me. Lor cxampii , ic soon sniffed out the 
fact that it wasn i just my affinity for 
nature that kept me hovering low among 
the cows and clover. The embarrassing 
truth was that 1 was developing an allergy 


to altitude in the helicopter. J think it 
was mostly the goldfish-bowl visibility 
that got me. In an airplane you don't 
sense height so much because you’re 
looking out at an angle, and objects on 
the ground seem merely to shrink as you 
climb. Sitting in the Hughes wraparound 
plastic bubble, I found it disturbing to 
look dow n between the toes of my shoes 
at tobacco barns the size of penny match- 
boxes. Also, the higher I got. the more I 
missed some visible means of support. 
.An airplane wing is tangible; a whirling 
blur of rotor blades merely reminds you 
that you arc being supported by a theory. 

"Well, well," Rogersaid when I finally 
admitted all this. “You're in about the 
same fix as a swimming student with 
hydrophobia." 

As a therapeutic measure, he put me 
hard at work practicing autorotaiions. 

"That’s how you get down in case of 
engine trouble,’’ he explained. “You’d 
get down anyway, of course, but I want 
you to learn the graceful way. 

"Fixed-wing pilots arc funny." he 
mused a little later, as we climbed to 500 
feet over the farm. "You’ll sec one pa- 
tiently explaining to a nervous passenger 
that if the plane's engine quits it won’t 
just fall out of the sky. It will become a 
glider in a controlled descent, looking 
hopefully for a flat piece of real estate. 
Well, we don’t even need a field to land 
in. but that same airplane driver will look 
at a helicopter and siiy. ‘Geez. I'd hate 
to be in iluit thing if the engine quit!' 
Remember, we don't fall, cither. A brick 
falls. A leaf descends. Push down brisk- 
ly on that collective— all the way. now — 
and let's descend like a leaf." 

It got awfully quiet. The throttle link- 
age in the collective had backed off the 
power. Then I noticed a strange tugging 
at my lap. It was the scat belt. The heli- 
copter was starting down and wanted me 
to come along. 1 remember wondering 
what kind oflcaves they grow in Roger’s 
end of Ohio. 1 suppose a brick would 
have beaten us to the ground, but 1 
would call the ensuing ride exhilarating, 
to stiy the least. The rotor blades set up a 
high-pitched howl, and when 1 was able 
to take my eyes off the details of the fast- 
growing landscape below, i saw that 
Roger was pointing at the tachometer. 

co'illnufd 
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’•Very good." he said. "You split the 
needles nicely." He was referring to the 
clocklike hands on the dial: a long one 
for engine rpm and a short one for the 
rotor. Bringing them together when en- 
gaging the clutch before flight is charm- 
ingly called "marrying the needles." 
They do not stick together in adversity, 
however. Any sudden reduction of power 
causes the clutch to automatically throw 
the rotor system into freewheeling, so 
it won't be pulling against the presum- 
ably ailing engine. 

"The idea is to keep the blades spin- 
ning plenty fast, so they'll store up ki- 
netic energy." Roger said, taking the 
controls. Holding an airspeed of 65 to 
70 niph until wc were less than 100 feet 
high, he began coming smoothly back 
on the cyclic, putting us into a nose-high 
altitude, like an airplane flaring out for 
a full-stall landing. 

"We're an autogiro now." he said, 
"in case you've ever wondered about 
the dilfcrcnce. A helicopter pul Is air down 
through its rotor, and an autogiro rides 
on an upward-flowing relative wind." I 
thought it was a pretty esoteric point to 
be making at the moment. The son; o' 
the blades rose in a crescendo as our 
airspeed dropped olT. If it was kinetic 
energy Roger wanted, he had plenty 
of it now. My only worry was that cen- 
trifugal force would spread the works all 
over Kentucky. 

Forward cyclic again, and suddenly 
we were about eight feet, in a level atti- 
tude, at zero airspeed, and the whole 
maneuver made .sense. The key was the 
collective— it was still full down. Uc 
were practically home free and wc hadn't 
even begun lo lap the energy in the whirl- 
ing rotor. Now. and only now. Roger 
eased the control upward, changing ihe 
pitch of the blades to make them bile 
more air, and wc settled the lust few feet 
as gently as. well, say a feather. 

"The idea is not lo get anxious and 
pull the collective too soon." Roger said. 
■’If you used all that stored-up lift 50 
feet high you would be faced with an 
uncushioned descent." 

"Is that a euphemism for a busted 
tail'.’" 

"Well, you might walk away from 
it, but you would probably be limping, 
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and you would need another helicopter.” 

Hcevpiained the "dead man's curve,” 
a line on a graph in every helicopter's 
operating manual. It is based on the fa- 
miliar old lixed-wing adage that when 
an engine goes dead, speed is money in 
ihe pocket and altitude is ntoney in the 
bank. You can exchange cither for the 
other, but if you run out of both you're 
broke. Kor the lirst lime I realised vshy 
helicopters usually take otf at an angle, 
when they're capable of going straight 
up. If your engine should quit under 10 
fe.M. there is enough inertia in the rotor 
blades at normal speed to let you auto- 
rotate safely to the ground. As your al- 
liludc goes up. so should your speed. 

There is no compelling reason for 
climbing like a fakir up a rope. The 
graph for a certain helicopter will show 
that at. say, 40 feet it will take a forward 
speed of 50 mph to get enough wind 
through the blades to make them spin 
properly for an autorotalion. Al 100 
feet it might lake 60 mph. About 150 
feet or so. the curve swings back and you 
can start slowing down. At 400 feet most 
helicopters can hover without a qualm. 

Cietling into this slulT cured my fear 
of aUilude. Now 1 was afraid of auto- 
rotations. I didn't really mind once I had 
started down — it was even fun. in a hair- 
raising sort of way. like being committed 
to a ski jurnp—but it look a great deal 
of w ill power to tirst shove that collective 
down and feel my scat bell lighten. 

On Sunday, exactly a week after my 
first lesson. Roger and I were flying 
cross-country over some fairly rough 
terrain south of Lexington, and he sud- 
denly said, "If you had engine trouble 
right now. what would you do?" 

There was only one decent spot within 
range. It was a liny clearing, smaller than 
a suburban backyard, in some high 
grow th at the edge of a ravine. I pointed 
al it. (By this lime I had learned to use 
friction locks on the various controls 
during cruising flight, so my hands were 
comparatively free for such things as 
pointing. Naturally, all the mysterious 
itches had disappeared as soon as 1 had 
discovered the friction locks, ) 

"Go ahead,” Roger said. 

"Go ahead and what?” I said, stalling 
desperately for time. 

ionlimie,! 
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Next to readers ... we like labels best 


oECb- 

Sports Illustrated 


In addition to telling us at a glance who 
• you are and where you live . . . the mail- 
ing label from your weekly copy of 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED makes servicing 
your subscription a much easier, speed- 
ier job. So, next time you want to ask a 
question, change your address, correct 
an error . . . please be sure to send your 
label, too. And when you write, we'd be 
especially grateful if you'd use the spe- 
cial form printed on the masthead page 
of this magazine. 

540 North Michiean Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 



•f-t 

by the makers of 
EaCLE CLAW 
FISH Hooks, 

they hook 
and hold 


NEW! 1963 
WRIGHT t, MCGILL 
CATALOG! 


Dept. Sl-S 

Wright & McGill Co, 

Box 20217, Montclair Station 
Denver 20, Colorado 


A true buying guide I enclose 10c in coin. Please send 
— end Rioie. Has me your 1963 catalog, 
fishing tips, a fish- 
ing calendar, pic- 
tures of 31 common Name 

sport fish. Only lOe 


"What’s impact action? ” 


“Well, this rod has Impact Action. 

It’s what helped me catch this string 
of bass — and have more fun doing it. 

I could feel the action every minute — 
from the time I cast until 
I boated these beauties.” 


“How Wright & McGill built this action 
into a rod, I don’t know. 

But it’s there. And it’s terrific!” 


We start with an extra sensitive tip, 
carefully engineered. Then we back 
it up with balanced strength in the 
blade, and control the action with 
a ruggedly designed handle. 


But, you’ll never know 
what we mean until 
you try it yourself. 

Get the feel of a 
Wright & McGill rod next time you’re 
in your sporting goods store. Once you 
try it, you’ll step up to 
Wright & McGill quality for good. 






Hotivopters ton, 

"Shoot an autorotation for it." it was 
the first time Roger had really snapped 
at me. 

"Should I put on carburetor heat 
first?" This was really outrageous of me, 
but it was the best 1 could think up on 
such short notice. 

"All right," said Roger, "you can re- 
lax. We've passed it. Next time 1 won't 
say anything. I'll just chop the throttle.” 
He is an easygoing ex-marine, but I 
could tell his gung-ho was up. 

That afternoon he had me doingstcep 
takeolTs and climbing turns — precision 
stuff, right on the edge of the curve on 
that graph, with low airspeeds and high 
manifold pressure. I knew what was on 
his mind, but I didn't think he'd dare. 
He picked the worst possible moment, 
when 1 was concentrating on adjusting 
the lateral trim knob during a climb — 
blurp! He twisted the throttle back and 
held it in an iron grip, allowing me full 
freedom of the collective but no com- 
fort from the engine. 

For a moment it was almost as bad as 
the first time he had handed me all the 
controls at once. The helicopter snapped 
around to the left, reacting to the sudden 
loss of torque. I overcorrcctcd to the 
right, dumped the nose over too far and 
hauled it back too short. But the im- 
portant thing was that all this happened 
within the first 50 feet of descent. Then 
I got hold of things, more or less, and we 
rode the rest of the way down in style. 

On the ground Roger got out. “You've 
had almost 10 hours to break my neck.” 
he said, as he tidily crossed his seat bell 
over the cushion, "and I can't stand the 
susfwnse any longer. Goodby." 

The moment of truth w'as at hand. 
After my first airplane solo in 1953 I 
had thought that nothing could ever 
lop the emotions 1 felt then, but hero it 
all was again. Apprehension as I taxied 
out for takeoff, loneliness as 1 climbed, 
awe as I circled, stark terror as I let 
dosvn, triumph as I made it. then eu- 
phoria. I skillfully air-taxied up to the 
fence where Roger leaned on a post, 
waiting for a ride home, parked a skid 
six inches from his instep and then near- 
ly fell out of my seat. He had to fiy us 
back to the hangar. 

1 wasn't ready for my FAA test for 

ciMimiieil 
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THE MAGNAVOX CELESTIAL TUNES IN THE WORLD! 


F M , A M , Short- Wave and Mari n e 
Bands_._. . t his is the fin est multi- 
^and portab le your money can buy! 

Hear radio broadcasts from all 
over the world with Magnavox un- 
surpassed clarity and tonal fidelity. 

This outstanding instrument has 
the built-in reliability and superb 
styling for which Magnavox is fa- 
mous. Many features — including a 


five-inch dynamic speaker, local 
and distance switch, dual telescop- 
ing antennas, tone control and au- 
tomatic volume control. 

Exceptionally powerful, depend- 
able— the all-transistor Celestial, 
Model FM-97. Long-life battery in- 
cluded, $125. You save middleman 
costs through Magnavox franchised 
dealers (see your Yellow Pages). 


the magnificent 

IVIagnavox 


when 

you 

really 

want 


(Only Amste! from Amsterdam will do) 


AMSTEL BEER- BREWED AND BOTTLED IN HOLLAND - IMPORTED BY AMSTEL AMERICAN CORP..N.Y. 



(suited for stardom) 


Some advice from Joseph & Feiss, tailors to gentlemen for over 121 years: cast yourself in the role of matinee 
idol. It’s easy. Try a wardrobe of Mohara: Pacific’s sterling blend of worsted and kid mohair. . . or. another version 
in v/orsted, kid mohair and Dacron’ polyester. Your every performance will take on added glow. (Applause for 
mohair), J & F creative tailoring gives excellent support to the celebrity look. Suits, $59.95: Sportcoats, $39.95; 
Two-trouser Suits, $75.00; Slacks, $18.95. Pacific Mills Worsted Company, A Division of Burlington Industries. 
For name of your nearest J&F Mohara dealer, (it’s your kind of store) write J&F, Box 5968, Cleveland. Ohio. 


^Pacific 


weaves the fabric . . . tailoring by 


J&F 





Do your savings measure up to your standards? 


Here is a new way to determine where you and your 
family stand and where you're going — an exclusive 
Connecticut General technique called 25/75. 

This new idea works by helping you decide on the 
financial balance that is right for your needs— now and 
in the future. 25/75 helps you pay yourself first and 
control the spending of what is left. It helps you create 


new resources. . . and shows you what they should and 
could be later on. It helps you determine the role of 
insurance in your over-all plan. 

Discover how you can use CG's exclusive 25/75. Call 
your Connecticut General agent or broker. Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 

G/'oup Insurance | Pension Plans | Health \ Accident \ Life 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 



,//r / ivojifers 

another month, during which I got in 
nine more hours by flying — fixed-wing, 
of course, son — down from Chicago on 
weekends. The ideal way, 1 suppose, 
would be to spend two straight weeks 
at it. and an ambitious student, better 
endowed than I with brains and youth, 
could probably hack it in the minimum 
15 hours and jam it all into one week. 

The examination itself was a tense 
and somewhat goofed-up affair, as these 
things tend to be. Roger picked up the 
FAA man at the l.exington airport and 
flew him to the farm in the Hughes, bor 
the trip he adjusted the pilot-side rudder 
pedals for his longer legs, and we both 
forgot to adjust them back. The exam- 
iner weighed some 200 pounds, a third 
again as much as Roger — the helicopter 
itself weighs only about 900 pounds 
empty — and 1 forgot to compensate for 
it b> trimming the controls. 

The result of all this was a rather in- 
teresting takeoff, beginning with a sharp 
lilt that developed into a 360° turn. By 
the 90° point f had gained full control 
of the rudder pedals by sliding down 
halfway through my seal bell, and eould 
have stopped the turn, but by then I was 
afraid of running into the hangar, which 
was about five feel from my blade tips, 
so I let the turn go all the way. I wailed 
for the man to tell me to set it dow n and 
try again in about a year. He said noth- 
ing. I took off for altitude, still dragging 
on one side. like a ruptured duck. He 
kept me so busy that I never did have a 
chance to touch the trim. The emphasis 
was on emergency procedures. Helicop- 
ters are allowed considerable freedom of 
movement, because they can land on a 
dime, and the FAA wants to be sure 
that if you're going to stop at a Howard 
Johnson's for lunch you won't knock 
off any orange tiles. 

■'He seems O.K.." the man said to 
Roger when we landed after what 
seemed u long, long time. 

"You sure?" Roger grinned. "That 
takeoff looked a mite hairy," 

"Why did you do that 360 at first?" 
asked Mrs. Short, who had conic with 
her husband to watch me matriculate. 

"SVhy. ma’am, that was a clearing 
turn.” I explained. "Lots of livestock 
around here." 



the big shoe is 

U.S.KEDS 


Take Keds 'Triumph.' Made for tennis, but it walks 
right off the courts and makes a great all-around 
shoe. Cleanest lines and smoothest fit you could 
want! Plus built-in comforts and a rugged construc- 
tion. Get 'Triumph' as shown, or regular oxford style. 


LOOK FOR THE BLUE LABEL 



United States Rubber 
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Shouiti ffou trear iattersaU 
untif*rwi*ar tvHh a pin-s/ripvtl suit'/ 

Live a little. If your shorts are knit boxers from Carter's, you'll 
carry the whole thing off with aplomb. And with comfort. (Carter's 
boxers are made of soft, knitted cotton fabric.) And with style. 
(Carter's boxers are cut to fit a man. They don't sag, bag, drag, or 
droop.) Try on that lattersall pair. Did you ever face the world 
more confidently? Hey, come back for your pin-striped pants! 
Best friend a well-dressed knit-picker ever hod: 

. NEEOMAM HEIGHTS, MASS- 

CARTERS HI W KNIT BOXERS $1.75 Al; BOSTON JOOAN MARSH CO.. BOSTON A BRANCHES • CINCINNATI. SHIUITO'S 


after the city, before the state 
the ZONE keeps your mail from being late 

The Post Office has divided 106 cities into postal delivery 
zones to speed mail delivery. Be sure to include zone number 
when writing to these cities; be sure to include your zone num- 
ber in your return address — after the city, before the state. 


Get to the Root of Athlete s Foot 

RINGWORM, OTHER FUNGUS INFECTIONS 

with NP-27® 


Doctors in two leading clinics proved N P-27 
clears up athlete’s foot, ringworm and other 
fungus infections, often in as little as 7 days! 

NP-27 Liquid and NP-27 Cream contain 
Tcrgitol Penetrant, the penetrating ingredi- 
ent ... to penetrate deep, under skin sur- 
face, and root out fungus — the cemse of 
athlete’s foot. NP-27 works where many 
remedies cannot reach. Stops itch fast, re- 


lieves pain, promotes healthy tissue. New 
NP-27 Cream helps heal and soften dried, 
peeling skin, helps stop athlete's foot from 
spreading. NP-27 Medicated Powder 
soothes chafing soreness, guards against 
new infections, helps keep feel healthy! 

Get NP-27 Liquid . . . Cream . . . Powder. 
Effeciise relief guaranteed — or druggist will 
refund your money. 


ilcl ivopfei's 

"You even talk like a helicopter pi- 
lot," the FAA man stiid, writing out a 
temporary certificate. 

"Well, congratulations, and 1 hope 
you feel better." said my wife when 1 
showed her the notation "Rolorcraft" 
(helicopter) on my pilot's license. 

"Baby," I said, "the Hughes people 
make an accessory: a set of round, blue, 
waterproof, plastic suitcases that match 
the gas lank and fit together on the 
other side of the transmission behind 


Sptn'ti Hit nvlii'optvrs 

Peninem details on the two eeoiioiiiically prn ctl 
uliirlyhirth aiailahle to the piihiic are: 


MAKF 

BRANTLY 

HUGHES 

MUUIL 

B-2A 

269 A 

At'COMMOUATION 

2, side by 

2. side by 


side 

side 

LNCINF 

180-hp 

180-hp 


Lycoming 

Lycoming 

1 I II. CAPACirV 

31 gul. 

25 gal. 

MAX. SPF.FU 

100 mph 

86 mph 

CKUIStNO SPI I IJ 

to 100 mph 

83 mph 

t.'SFFCt LOAD 

S80 pounds 

640 pounds 

SUGOISTCO PRICE 

S22.yoo 

S22.500 


the cabin. One is His and one is Hers, 
and you and 1 arc going to rent a heli- 
copter and take trips together — into the 
woods, the mountains, the jungles — all 
the out-of-the-way places just made for 
whirlybirds." 

"How aeronautically darling." she 
murmured. "Bags to match the gas lank. 
It makes me want to run away with you 
right now." Then she relented a little. 
After all, she has been my faithful co- 
pilot and map-holder for many thou- 
sands of miles in other craft. "1 really 
wouldn't mind taking a trip with you 
sometime." she said, "but every lime I 
sec one of those things. I wonder what 
happens when the engine quits. Does it 
just fall Out of the sky?" 

"Tell us some of the really cool stuff 
you can do with a chopper." said my 
9-year-old, "How docs it feel to make 
one of those backward takeoffs?" 

"Gee, 1 forgot to try," I said. 

"Well, for Pete'.s .sake, I thought that 
was what you went down there for." 
He turned back to his TV show. M!nft 

SO 




* 10:00 A.M. — giri overbo 
ski»> X and get a load of the pick' 
up-and-go In that 88 hp OMC 488 
stem drive as it steps into a plane 
In a matter of seconds! 


Fishermen, skin divers, skiers, weekend boaters — all think the Scasport was 
designed for them. And they’re all right. Its roomy, uncluttered deck says 
“Action!" and every trim line invites you to sample a new concept of pleasure 
boating. Its unique hull design offers the speed characteristics of a 3-point 
hydroplane with twin sponson displacement smoothing out the ride. This hull 
won’t tip on the tightest turn, won’t list under a lopsided load, and built-in 
flotation makes it virtually unsinkable. SEE THE FIVE NEW 
MODELS OF OMC BOATS. Write for FREE brochure! 

OMC BOATS 

Dept. SI-5 

A Division of Outboard Marine Corporation • Waukegan, Illinois 
In Canada: Peterb oroug h, Ontario 
Patents pending. 


Escape the Humdrum... 

take the Seasport 'way out! 


HIGH NOON— heyl where 'd the lunch 
come from? (Ans. It was there all along 
in the food chest. Seasport's roomy 
storage compartments and lockers hold 
rods, reels, rain gear, camping equip- 
ment — as well as food 'n fixin'sl) 


n o oft 

. phead! Dig out the swim fins , ha»»i 
■ out the diving masks.. . . unlimber tlie^* 
fishing tackle and see v^aT we" can 
catch for supperl-Optlonal OMC acceS^^ 
series such as cutting board, ''laxtra 
chairs and ice chest help a ft#hing~~'' 
fanatic tailor the Seasport to his liking. 


LIGHTS OUT -at night 
fall OMC's camper top 
turns the whole shebang 
into a floating campsite. 
It’s optional, as is a sun- 
and-shower-proof converti- 
ble top of white vinyl with 
front tonneau cover. 


BASEBALLS WEEK 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The new motto of Washington 
Manager Mickey Vernon is 
“Let sleeping pitchers lie.” 
Tom Cheney, Player of the 
Week, has long been a victim 
of jangled nerves and poor con- 
trol. Last Friday he look an 
hour’s nap during the first game 
of a doublcheader. awoke re- 
freshed and calm to mow down 
the A's on three hits, one walk 
and no runs. Four days earlier 
he had defeated the Angels on 
four hits. These wins followed a one-hit shutout against 
Boston -giving Cheney a 3-0 record and the glossiest 
earned run average imaginable: 0.00. In 27 innings he has 
walked just two men, not bad for a balding, sleepy right- 
hander too nervous to get the ball over the plate before. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Frank Howard of the Dodg- 
ers. Player of the Week, should 
also get a medal for bravery. 
For years he has tried to hit 90- 
mph pitches with 20,40 vision 
in his good eye and 20/60 in 
his left. He was second in the 
league in strikeouts last year, 
and his relations with fly balls 
were no better, particularly 
those appearing out of the L.A. 

FRANK HOWARD smog. Hc oncc ignored the 

time-honored “I got it” to yell 
forlornly. “I'll try it." Last week Howard put on glasses 
and immediately whacked three home runs in four games, 
one beating the Braves with two out in the ninth. The 
only consistent Dodger hitter (team average ,227), Howard 
was at .370, and things never looked better— or clearer. 



TOM CHENEY 



FRANK HOWARD 


TEAM OF THE WEEK “Aw, isn't that swcct,” kidded Hank 
Bauer, once the Kansas City manager and now- a Baltimore 
coach, when he saw the Athletics’ new green-and-gold uni- 
forms. Sweeter yet, for the Athletics and Pitcher Orlando 
Pena, was their 5 0 win over the Orioles. It put them in 
first place. Owner Charles O. Finley was so excited that he 
gave each player a S50 bonus. Wayne Causey, playing only 
because regular shortstop Dick Howser had a slight in- 
jury and an even slighter batting average, hit .432 last 
week. Ed Charles batted .433. The rest of the team hit 
just .181 but, by combining the wholesome baseball trinity 
of spirit (GinoCimoli likened it to that of the World Cham- 
pion Pirates of I960), fine pitching and timely hitting, 
they have been the biggest surprise in the league so far. 


THE 


TEAM OF THE WEEK “A lot of people think we're a 
power team." the Cardinals' Bill White sitid shortly before 
Ray Washburn shut out the Dodgers. “But we're really 
more a singles team. If our pitchers give up no more than 
four runs, we'll win any game.’’ White knew what hc was 
talking about. Last week the Cardinals became the most 
awesome road show around. From Pennsylvania to Texas 
to California they outscored the opposition 52-29. They 
made 90 hits, 71 of them singles. Twice they made 14 singles 
in a game. As a result. Cardinal hitlers lead the league in 
hits and runs. The fielders lead in defense. The pitchers 
provided two more shutouts, one more two-hitter and 
four more complete games, and now they lead the league 
in shutouts, two-hitters and complete games, too. Also wins. 


WEEK 


W L ERA BA 


HR 


DP 


W L ERA BA 


HR SB DP 


MINNESOTA 

KANSAS CITY 

NEW YORK 

BALTIMORE 

LOS ANGELES 

CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND 

DETROIT 

WASHINGTON 

BOSTON 


.?3I 

.240 

.2S6 

.254 

.217 

.230 

.167 

-212 

.257 

.240 


32 

37 

19 

IB 

28 

19 

5 

28 

37 

11 


SI. LOUIS 

PITTSBURGH 

LOS ANGELES 

NEW YORK 

MILWAUKEE 

PHILADELPHIA 

CINCINNATI 

SAN FRANCISCO 

CHICAGO 

HOUSTON 


6 2 3 42 

4 2 3-17 

5 3 3.38 

4 3 3.30 

4 4 400 

3 3 4.67 

3 4 4.12 

3 S 3.60 

3 S 206 

2 6 4.56 


THE SEASON 


{tfiroi(g/i Saturday, April 27) 


299 52 

.272 20 

245 42 

.204 31 

252 42 

.263 28 

.211 19 

.243 30 

.213 21 

.196 22 


II 

5 

10 


BA 


ERA 


SO 


BA 


ERA 


SO 


Apancio 

Tresh 


Yaairzemski 

Wagner 

Allison 

Davalillo 

Kaline 


McNally 

Terry 

Wilhelm 

Morehead 

Me Bride 

Rolend 

Bell 

Regan 

Cheney 


Barber 

Pena 

Terry 

Moreheed 
McBride 
Sligman 
2 wilh 
Bunning 


Allman 

Clendenon 

F Alou 

Covinglan 

Kubbs 

Edwards 

Kianepool 

Spangler 


Gibbon 

Spehn 

O'Dell 

Miller 

Culp 

Buhl 

O’Toole 

Jackson 

Johnson 


Washburn 

Francis 

Shaw 

Sanford 

Koufai 

Mahalley 

Jackson 

O'Toole 

Craig 

Farrell 
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^ newest American tradition; 
Dan River wash ®, wear fabrics 


Drumrning up big fashion excitemenf vvith a flourish and roll— men’s sportswear in Dan 
River Wash and Wear Cottons with Celanese*Fortrel* polyester. They're ready to take 
a rugged life with the greatest of ease. You just wash them.They dry (even tumble- 
dry) all ready to travel Ironing's a thing of the past' You just can’t beat: Wrinkl-Shed* 


I l^brits 


DAN 


U litrict 104 BOTTM la Uwll.S.*. 

O Dan R>»«t M.ils, Inc . Danville, Viisin,j 





If you think the Grand Prix is just a big, beautiful, elegant car, you obviously haven't driven it. 

Ignore the Grand Prix's urbane good looks for the moment. (Force yourself.; Consider, instead, what makes the ta: 
able to whisk from hither to yon in such effortless style. The standard engine, you see, is a Trophy V-« of no los*- 
than 303 blip, with other engines available that run up the scale to 370 bhp*. So that you'!! know what your engine 
(S up to, there's a tachometer on synchromesh-equipped CPs (replaced by a manifr)ld vacuum gauge on Mydrd■^UI« * 
CPs). And then, to channel a CP's energy in the right direction, there's (hat stfai gli*ewg t=gf winding roads (and gn 
leveler of uneasy roads) — Wide -Track. Now think about those good Ujoks. All the \ 


Pont 




YESTERDAY 


by GEORGE WELLER 

A noted news correspondent, fresh from 
a daring athletic triumph, encounters 
perhaps the world’s meanest bartender 


WELLER AND CHANNEL SWIMMER FLORENCE CHADWICK AT THE BOSPORUS 



Anybody Here 


Ever Swim the Bosporus? 


ir you happen to be in Istanbul, swim 
* from Europe to Asia. It doesn’t 
take more than half an hour of your 
lime. All you need is a swim suit, a boat 
to get back and a few friendly witnesses. 
More or less inadvertently 1 swam the 
Bosporus one autumn day in 1953. At 
the time. Florence Chadwick was in 
Turkey, getting ready to swim the Bos- 
porus — the strait connecting the Black 
Sea with the Sea of Marmara — and the 
Dardanelles, which link the Sea of Mar- 
mara to the Aegean. Fred Zusy of the 
Associated Press and I drove out to the 
wedding-cake hotel by the Bosporus 
where Florence was .staying. 

Zusy. who is built like a walrus but 
cannot swim, made a proposal: “You 
sw im across and give me a good story. 
I'll pay for a motorboat, and Horencc 
will come along for glamour.” he said. 

Florence acquiesced cheerfully, show- 
ing not a trace of annoyance that I was 
going to swim the Bosporus ahead of her. 

The water was rough that day and the 
sky was cloudy. A wild breeze scudded 
erratically across the gray-blue surface, 
whipping the contesting currents into a 
white chop. The Oriental beach seemed 
a long way off. 

My backers took several pictures of me 


in my bathing suit. Then they rowed out 
to a hired motorboat and waited for me 
to dive in. 

Hearing me dive but seeing no sign of 
me. my supporters whirled in their scats. 
I had passed under them likea submarine, 
catching them unaware. “Start swim- 
ming." called Florence. Zusy cupped his 
hands and shouted, "And stay on the 
surface, will you?" He seemed fearful 
that he would lose me altogether. 

I .started to swim. I used the crawl. 
F lorence's stroke for conquering the Eng- 
lish Channel. The chop, every time 1 
raised my head, kept cuffing me in the 
mouth. After about 40 strokes, punished 
for each breath by a wave in the face. 1 
was puffing. To recover w ind. 1 changed 
to the sidcstroke. 

When It seemed I must be nearly half- 
way to Asia. 1 decided to treat myself to 
a good long rest. 1 turned over on my 
back and floated shamelessly. Even when 
1 floated into a whirlpool, I didn’t care, 
i simply spun round and round, like a 
ball tossed into a roulette wheel. 

This circular method of endurance 
swimming strained the morale of my 
backers considerably. 1 heard the launch 
draw near, its motor stilled to a quiet 
mutter. Fumes of gasoline drifted across 


my face. “Hey. arc you all right?” said a 
voice across the waters. I couldn’t think 
of an answer, so I went on floating dis- 
dainfully southward, rotating smoothly, 
silent and detached, beyond struggle and 
beyond care. I sensed that my witnesses 
were not very happy with my perform- 
ance. but 1 had ceased to care about their 
feelings. 

I began to sec that Asia was not, after 
all, quite inaccessible. .A headland with 
a castle was coming up on my horizon. I 
swam toward this promontory as hard 
as 1 could. When I was very weary, 1 
took another spin on my back among 
the comfortable whirlpools. When 1 
looked again, 1 had floated past the head- 
land. and the castle was traveling steadily 
north. I had lost my chance. 

My backers saw that 1 had missed too 
and brought the launch in closer. But 
Florence was still smiling. “Nevermind," 
she called. “Give me just 20 strokes 
more!” 1 did, and looked up to see what 
Asia now offered. Having missed the 
headland. I was presented with a stony 
Asian bay with some new villas, barred 
by a frothing cross-rip. "Fine, give me 
another 20!” shouted Florence. The 20 
was only 16, but Florence didn’t mind. 
She kept smiling. “Ten more!" 

conlimied 
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The Bosporus 


SKi 

sofer than ever, 
under consfont watch 
by comfortably seated 
reor-focing cotDponions. 




TROLL 

surer than ever, 
facing off where your 
lines are running, over 
cleored-for-action deck. 



the brilliant, new 14 tt. 



• Small boats built for BIG fun . . . that’s the 
MIRRO-Craft line for sensational *63! Eight terrific 
models, from the fabulous Ski ’n Troll, above, to an 
easy-to-own, easy-to-bandle Economy Car-top. All 
the finest corrosion-resistant aluminum alloy. All de- 
signed over the same proved, sure-footed lapstrake 
hull. 

Safe, seaworthy MIRRO-Craft are known as 
soft, quiet riders with high directional stability from 
lazy troll to blazing tow. No plowing, yawing, 
bobbing, whether light or loaded. Positive poly- 
styrene flotation. 

All models finished inside with non-glare, skid- 
proof paint. Exterior finish and equipment varies 
with each. 

To get in on ALL the fun. get MIRRO-Craft! 
SJee your dealer, today. For illustrated folder, write 

MIRRO ALUMINUM COMPANY 

Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


iilmnrti 

li seemed u long, long time later when 
I noticed that the water under me wa> 
turning to stones, gray pebbles, the shore 
of .Asia. Suddenly the shingle came up at 
me. hard, undeniable, real. My feet ac- 
eepted my weight. Shakily I stood up on 
the slanting shelf, panting. I felt dizzy as 
I stumbled up the bunk. 

•A lew Turkish soldiers were washing 
their brown shirts in the shore vsatcr. I 
waved at them gaily. 

A warm recaption 

Discarding hard-won Asia without a 
pang. I waded out to the launch and was 
hauled aboard. The reception was gen- 
erous. ■Circat! You were great!" said 
Zusy. Florence produced her best white 
bathrobe and wrapped il around me. 
murmuring. ■‘Ciood swim, retilly." "Your 
time across the Bosporus." said Zusy, 
"was 2} minutes 15 seconds." 

Later that night Zusy and 1 drove out 
to a nightclub, run by an elderly Creek 
friend of his. The cloakroom was quiet, 
the girls had already gone home, and the 
drummer was unscrew ing hi's cymbals, 
NVtf bounced in. full of triumph. "Big 
night. Kosta."said Fred. "I brought you 
a hero for guest of honor," 

"Hero? Which hero?" asked the Ci reck 
suspiciously, He was a small, wasted 
Byzunlinc. with a very cautious manner. 

"You know what my friend here did 
today?" said Zusy. pointing to me. 
"Swam from Lurope to Asia. How about 
that, hey?" 

"From Furopc to—" began Kosta in 
a puzzled way. It wasclear that he smelled 
something illegal. Then his face cleared. 
"Oh. you mean he swam acrosy.” Across 
is a familiar Istanbul expression. 

"Right across the Bosporus," chortled 
Zusy. "And in less than half an hour. 
W'c want to celebrate." 

The elderly Greek struggled to find 
some logic here but failed. .Aware that he 
was disappointing us. he tried iti he com- 
panionable. "I used to like to swim 
across too," he mumbled softly, getting 
out his keys to lock up the liquor for the 
night. "When I was younger, in my 60s. 
I was swimming across every day. al- 
most." SVe looked at each other in un- 
concealed dismay. Zusy recovered first. 
"How did you get back?" he asked 
sharply. 

"I swam." said Kosta. "How else? 
You think I would pay a whole ferry 
ticket? Just to get across. 1 would pay 
those robbers? .Vt’ir/'.'" eno 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


■ASKETSALt. "It was great »innmg this series be* 
cause everybody had counted us out as a bunch of 
old liven," said beaming Coach Red Auerbach. 4S, 
after his BOSTON CELTICS won their filth straight 
NBA title. 4 games to 2. downing the Los Angeles 
Lakers 112-109 before 15,521 partisan fans in Los 
/Angeles (rrr paxf SJ)- 


BOATING Billed as "the most rugged ocean race in 
the world" the Miami-to-Nassau race was once again 
anything but (irr puf 2.’). Alter a 27-hour delay. 
Odell Lewis drove hiv 25-fool Bertram to victory 
over a 1114-inile stretch of pond-smooih ocean in 
5 hours 20 minutes and 21 seconds, beating Johnny 
Bakns’ record by 22 minutes and Bakos himself by 
a slim I minute 51 seconds. 

With seven triumphs and two losses. BRITAIN 
earned off international dinghy team racing honors 
m Bermuda. The four-boat American team, which 
finished second with a 5- 4 record, handed the British 
ihcir only defeats but were beaten by them once 
when Skippers Bud Easter. Dr. Stuart Walker and 
lieorge OTJay ended up in the drink, leaving only 
Glen Foster upright on the water. Bermuda and de- 
fending champion Canada lied for third with J-6 


c fiOth American Bowl- 
jmeto aclosewivhTOM 
HENNE.SShY of St. Louis w inning the clavsic all- 
events title with a 1.998 total. The CALIFORNIA 
BOMBFRS of Los Angeles took the Classic team 
championship, posting a sis-game 6.235 total. 


BOXING A new date. June 27. and a new place. Las 
Vegas, was set for the long-awaited world heavy- 
weight championship return bout. The cast of char- 
acters remains the same. 


FOOTBALt— The NI L sold its 1965 championship 
game to NBC for $926,000. the highest price ever 
paid for broadcasting rights to a one-day sports 
event. Meanwhile, the NCAA etccied the hapless 
Gotham Bowl from the list of approved postseason 
games and placed Hurdin-Simmons University and 
the University of Omaha on probation, the first for 
two years, the second indefinitely, both for football 
infractions. 


GOLF In the S50.000_Texas Open in .San Antonio 

tournament win of the year. 

After having had to come from behind in five 
mulches. Defending Champion BILLY JOE PAT- 
TON easily defeated 38-year-old Bob Allen of Han- 
ford. Conn, seven and sis in the 36-hole finals of the 
North and South Men's Amateur in Pinehursl. N.C. 


HARNESS RACING American horses finished one- 
iwo-ihrce in the $60,000 United Nations Trot at 
Yonkers, leaving only $7,800 of the purse forcsporl. 


Coming from seventh along the outside, DUKF. 
RODNEY ($6.70), with $30,000 first money within 
hrcaihmg distance, surged past race leader Orbilcr 
to win by a head. Su Muc Lad finished third, 
half a length farther back, and collected S7.200. 
with foreigners Fireslar and Minarelle H. fourth and 
fifth respectively. Earlier, in the four-horse $25,000 
United Nations Consolation Trot. American entries 
Great l.ultwaier (first) and Regal Pick (second) easi- 
ly beat Russian entries Villa (third) and Zadacha. 


HORSE RACING - Rehearsing for the Kentucky 
Derby. NEVER BEND brccrcd to an eight-length 
victory over Rex Ellsworth's .Space Skates m the 
Stepping Stone Purse at Churchill Downs. The 
$4.8/5 purse made him the biggest money winner 
($502,484) ever to start in the Derby. And at Keene- 
land, with Outing Class scratched from the $30,300 
Blue Grass Stakes (as well as the Derby). CHA- 
TEAUGAY ($4,60) rallied after being overtaken 
in the stretch to wm by a head over Gel Around, 
who unlike the Darby Dan harm winner will not 
be getting around to Louisville (jn- /Hige JS). At 
Aqueduct four 1962 Derby entries met for a rerun, 
and only one. Pregu. finished in the same position 
— Iasi, In the $84,850 Grey Lag Handicap upset- 
minded SUNRISE COUNTY ($17.90), who canjc 
in fifth al Louisville, edged sixth-place finisher 
Crimson Satan to win by (Vi lengths. Crimson 
Satan, yet to win on a New York track, finished I Vi 
lengths ahead of Derby Winner Decidedly. Greek 
Money, the 1962 Preakness winner, was fourth. 
A crowd of about 12.000 turned out to see JAY 
TRUMP turn the tables on last year's winner, Moun- 
tain Dew, In the Maryland Hunt Cim at Glyndon, 
Md. A 6->ear-old flop at half-mile flat racing. Jay 
Trump caught both the spirit of the thing and the 
favorite at the I8lh fence and won by four lengths 
in ihe record time of 8:42.2 in the rugged four-mile 


LACROSSE— Jerry Pfeifer of JOHNS HOPKINS 
slammed home a hard shot with I 5 seconds remain- 
ing to topple Army from the undefeated ranks, 10-9. 
Navy's Midshipmen, with Peie (The Shoil'Taylof 
' pumping in four goals, swamped Maryland 17-9 for 
their ISih straight victory in two years. 


FAN AMERICAN GAMES — At week's cnd in Sio 
Paulo, results were much as expected the youthful 
U.S. team annexed 61 gold. 26 silver and 18 bronze 
mcdalv, but with a week lo go the treasure hunt was 
far from over iter page 28). On land. U.S. athletes 
were forging steadily ahead in almost everything but 
havcball and tennis. The men's and women's basket- 
ball leims moved into the final rounds, the track 
teams collected seven gold medals, although they 
suffered an embarrassing setback in the men's 100- 
meier dash, which was won by Cuba's F.nrique 
Figuerola. In weight lifling. wrestling, judo, shoot- 
ing and fencing the U.S. look more than its share 
of the gold medals. On ihe water the Yanks won so 
many events Die Slar-Spuiigled Hmmer became 


monotonous. Paced by double winner Roy Saari in 
the 400- and 1.500-mcter freevtyles. the powerful 
U.S. swimmers won all 16 of their events, setting 
records in all but one. and spent most of the lime 
trying lo seat each other in the Pacaeinbu pool. In 
diving. Thomas Dinviey of Canada, which is in sec- 
ond place in the games, beat America's Richard Gil- 
bert in the ihrec-nicier springboard com petition, but 
Ihe U.S. look the other three events. In rowing 
Canada's University of British Columbia look the 
prestigious eights but the U.S. won four of the re- 
maining s x events. And with yachting still up in ihe 
air. U.S. Skipper Pal Duane in the Flying Dutch- 
man Clast. Dick Stearns in the Stars and Thomas 
Allen in me Lightnings were all holding ihcic own. 

ROWING -The high-vrroking rowing club from 
RATZEBURG. Germany pulled to a length victory 
over Columbia, which finished two lengths ahead 
of Pennsylvania, with Princeion fasi. in the Childs 
Cup race on Carnegie Lake. In other cup races. Ford- 
ham ouirowed the New York AC and Iona College 
for the James H. Hughes Memorial Cup. and Syra- 
cuse retained possession of Ihe Packard Trophy with 
a one-length triumph over Dartmouth. 

TRACK « FIELD Four world records and innu- 
merable meet records were broken in the three major 
relay races that involved 10.000 participants from 
all over the country itee page 26). Al the fifth 
MOUNT SAN ANtONIO RELAYS in Walnut. 
Calif., three of the four world marks fell. After an- 
nouncing his inleniion to break Rafer Johnson's 
decathlon mark of 8,683 points. C. K. Yang did just 
that In the ninth event with a 23S-fool, 5-mch yavciin 
throw ihai helped pile his total up lo 9.I2I points. 
Al Oerter smashed his own world record by 7 inches 
when he hurled the discus 205 feet inches. The 
Arirona State quartet of Mike Barrick. Henry Carr. 
Ron Freeman and Ulis Williams cracked the mile re- 
lay with a 3:04.5 clocking. 

In Philadelphia, in the 69lh PENN RELAYS, the 
country’s oldest and largest relay event. Brian Stern- 
berg. a slender 19-ycBr-old sophomoie from the 
University of Washington, soared 16 fen 5 inches to 
break the world's pole vault mark of 16 feet 4 inches. 
SCI earlier this month bv John Pennel of Northeast 
Louisiana. W'nh Tom kenney running the anchor 
leg. Fordham highlighted (he relays by winning a 
four-mile race in which all si.x competing teams beat 
the meet record. 

In DCS Moines in the S4th DRAKE RELAYS. Tom 
O'Hara made up .50 yards in his one-mile anchor lap 
and carried Loyola of Chicago to a 9:50.9 meet rec- 
ord in the distance medley. The ne.xt day the slender 
redhead overcame a 20-yard deficit on a muddy 
track to lead the Ramblers to victory in the two-mile 
relay evert. He was voted the meet's outstanding 
performer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
18, 19 — Ha*b SeKorlira', tussell lee- 21— 8ud ITa- 
•ren.ih 34— AP (2), Honson Ca'ioM-IIFE, EUlt Mato- 
shuLSgnpopo'S. leorio'd MeCombe UFE, Bob Towtri, 
telpk Crona-llft, 35— lou Guniiel, Evon Slrae'mon, 
Jo* Clerk IIFE, Carl Iwewiii IIFE, B-lIv Boykin. Omoho 
World Haiold. Don Nuh<*nio« Wtioollrg News Beg.i- 
ir'. 48-50— Keel Bair.leldon; 53-55— tuss Hot- 
fo'd; 61 —AP. 82— AP. Herb Schorlmon; 85 — 
Hodgei Phoiogreebe'i, Philip k. Hkoii, Wesirieti-Si, 
louit Post Oitpatch, 


FACES IN THE CROWD- - ■ 



STEPHEN BELL. 9</i, 
carried on a family tra- 
dition by serving as 
crew for /krthur Knapp 
Jr., 56, who won the 
Larchmoni Yacht Club 
Dinghy Championship. 
Knapp won ihc same 
championship 2) years 
ago with Stephen’s fa- 
ther Stan Icy. age 9i/^. as 


ED SUTTON, the C. 
W. Post College la- 
crosse team goalie who 
leads the nation in saves 
with a 22.8 average, 
sol a National C'oltcgi- 
ate single-game record 
when he slopped all 
but nine of 57 shots 
aimed at him in a doti- 
blc-ovcrdmc tie with 
Adelphi College. 



BERT THOMPSON, 
26, of Dallas entered 
his first Southwestern 
Snipe Championship 
on nearby White Rock 
Lake in a boat he had 
been sailing for just 
over a month, beat 42 
other entrants to be- 
come the first local sail- 
or in seven years to win 
the event. 

JOHN REESE, 19, of 
Hcwlcit. N.Y. and the 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania, a former New 
York State junior ten- 
nis champion and a 
member of a Junior 
Davis Cup team, re- 
ceived the Scribner me- 
morial award forsporls- 
manship on the junior 
eastern circuit, 



MADELINE MIYA- 
MOTO. a senior at 
Fairlcigh Dickinson, 
fought through 43 bouts 
without a loss to lead 
her leam lo victory and 
capture individual hon- 
ors in the Women's In- 
tercollegiate Fencing 
Championships, just as 
she had three years be- 
fore as a freshman. 

HARRY iTigCr) SMITH. 
33-ycar-old profession- 
al bowler from St. 
Louis, stayed undefeat- 
ed in seven matches to 
win the American Bowl- 
ing Congress Masters 
Tournament. The win 
added $4,400 to the 
$5,000 he won five days 
earlier in Akron's pro 
tourney. 
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WITole the readers take over 


SECOND GUESSES 

Sirs: 

1 want to add my two cents' worth to the 
current National League balk controversy, 
uhich is escclk’Mtly covered in your recent 
ariiele. Ju^r a Second (April 22). 

If the National League oflicials are going 
to be so strict in enforcing this rule, wliy 
don't they enforce other rules which are 
known to be ignored.’ for instance, the 
shortstops and second basemen are given 
the bcnclil of the doubt as to whether they 
aeiiially have possession of the ball when 
they contact second base on the double 
play. Also, first basemen often draw their 
feet otf the bag before receiving the ball on 
ground-out plays. Yet nothing is done 
about enforcing these rules. 

Bill Giorge 

Houston 

Sirs: 

What is this cra/y business of all of a 
sudden bringing back the balk rule? It was 
a silly thing to begin with, and there is no 
reason why it should be continued. 

Merril 

Providence. R.I. 

PENALTy 

Sirs; 

The transparent attempt on the part of 
Commissioner Ro/elle to even up the Nl'I. 
h.is made a mockery of the whi’le concept 
of justice {Plovers Are Vor Jusi People. 
April 29). 

If Ro/clle believes that the football-loving 
public is addlebrained enough to believe 
that two of the brightest stars on the two 
best teams in football are the only players 
guilty enough of betting to be suspended 
from playing, let him live in his dream 
world— but let him dream alone. 

If Ro/elle wants to punish everyone in 
the le.igue proportionately to their wrong- 
doing. I am for it. He might have enough 
players left to start an interesting horseshoe 
league. But his pull-the-wool tactic of pun- 
ishing only the Packers and Lions doesn't 
set too well in this corner. 

Lest you get the impression that I favor 
point-shaving, throwing games and the gen- 
eral deterioration of American morals, lei 
me say that the two major basketball scan- 
dals were apparently handled with equality, 
honesty and justice— and the people in- 
volved were fairly punished. But when it 
comes to deliberately ruining a man's pro- 
fessional life for making a side bet— for 
shame, for shame! 

It's tine to carry a big slick, but isn't it 


best to speak softly before clobbering some- 
body with it? 

Giorge Bu.kaugh 

Mt. Vernon. Ohio 
Sirs: 

The .suspension of Paul Hornung and 
Alev Karras poses the question: Who is be- 
ing pcnali/cd, the players or the fans'? 

E. F. BtisrtL 

Sunbiiry. Pa. 

BALKIN RULE 

Sirs; 

I have been a loyal baseball fan since I 
can remember. It seems to me that baseball 
has become very tiring near the end of the 
year. I have always assumed that it was be- 
cause of the slowness of the game, but 
David Balkin ll9rH Hoi.i. April 22) set me 
straight when he said the baseball season 
is much too long. It would be much belter 
if the teams played Ifi-gamc scries with each 
other, beginning with about .May I and 
ending with September Scheduling more 
doublcheaders with less traveling— four- 
game series with each team would do this— 
would insure profits and less tiring seasons. 
Let's hope that someone tries it. 

Joi L Schwab 

.Madison, Wi.s. 

Sirs: 

Mr. B.ilkin liil the nail on the head when 
he said that today’s baseball season is too 
long, and this is true in all major spectator 
sports. Performance suffers extensively, and 
the fans are the real lo.vers. The length of Ihe 
season nui\l be curtailed. Turnouts such as 
last week's 9f>8 at Pilisburgh’s Forbes Field 
are an insult to a great game. 

Daviij C. Scii\tt.R 

Dayton, Ohio 

FRONT-YARD FISHING 

Sirs; 

It's great to have you cover Kona and 
Cabo Blanco and now the new Panamanian 
lishing ground (,q \foh of Marlin in Pono- 
nm. April 22). but U.S. waters need not 
take a back scat, even to Bimini. As I write 
this our Fort J.auderdalc front-yard waters 
arc yielding blue marlin m even more amaz- 
ing numbers than usual. 

Where else have I ft big blues (or blacks) 
been seen hanging after a day of lishing as 
they were here last November? Where else 
but here can a man finish a day on the job 
and. in a few minutes, be out hooking a 400- 
pounder? This is not to deprecate the new 


spot in Panama. I hope to go there, too— 
but Fort Lauderdale is the No. I marlin-pr.>- 
ducing spot. The others may equal it some- 
day, but they have yet to prove they can 
keep l/ie production up' 

John W. StANtos 

Fort Lauderdale. Fla. 

LOTUS BLOSSOMS 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed Kenneth Rudeen's arlicic on the 
Lotus-Ford (.1 Here/ic »iih (Ireat ILxpecio- 
r/uHs, April 15). Chapman and Lord h.ivc 
really come up with a wild machine A>r the 
Indianapolis ”500.” It's ab<»ui lime someone 
beat the Olfy boys and their farm wagons 
with the horses still out in front. But hiiild- 
ing the fastest car is only half the battle. The 
last few attempts by outsiders to win the 
‘•50O” have looked like publicity siiinis. Dan 
Gurney will have to better his Sunday- 
driving performance of last year: those two- 
minute pit slops were ridiculous. However, 
if the Lotus-Ford team is really in earnest, 
they should put the Offenhauser in a mu- 
seum with the rest of the dinosaurs. 

Pi rt Dornhrik>k 

Milw aukee 

SIXTH PLACE 

Sirs: 

I don't know whether Mr. Robert H 
Clark (IVrii Horr. April 22) was trying to 
gis'C everyone a good laugh or w hether ho is 
just some kind ofiuit. In any ease, to say the 
Yankees would tinish sixth behind clubs like 
Piilsburgh. Si. Louis or Cincinnati is absurd. 
That would be tike wying the Boston Ccllies 
would linish third or fourth in Ihe other di- 
vision, the W'estern. Maybe Mr. Clark ought 
to look at the World Series records over the 
last 10 years. 

Bia) H axiii.ion 

Fort Wayne. Ind. 

Sirs: 

7'lie \'ailkees are champions because of 
two things; 1 ) they are a team supported by 
balance and material and 2) they have show 11 
that they can eliminate teams from a league 
no doubt stronger than their own but a 
league which can claim no one team as per- 
ennially powerful as the New York Yankees. 

John I). Riti) HI 

Nashville, Tcnn. 

Sirs: 

Some people have nerve! 

Ki N TixrN- 

Arlington. V'a. 


instructive 


To instruct comes natu- 
rally to a modern editor. 



1. THE MASTER TEACHES THE TEACHERS 
by Walter Bingham, reported on Charles 

Gorcn. who regularly brings to Sports Illus- 
trated readers the counsel, no less witty 
than wise, of bridge's peerless player, fore- 
most writer and pre-eminent instructor, si, 
JUNE 25. 1962 

2. THREE TIPS PROM THE OPEN CHAM- 
PION .. by Jack NIcklaus right after his vic- 
tory in the 1962 Open. His regular series of 
golf lips in Sports Illustrated takes an en- 
tirely fresh approach by balancing strategy 
against the shotmaking aspects of the 
game. si. jult 2. 1962 

3. THE STRATEGY OF SINGLES by Wil- 
liam F. Talbert, all-time tennis great and 
since 1954 a contributing editor to Sports 
Illustrated, told how to play the game and 
emphasiaed how to win it. si, june 4, 1962 

4. TEN SECRETS OF BOWLING, .by World 
Champion Don Carter, illustrated by An- 
thony Ravielli, was an analysis in detail of 
the scientific style of the sport’s greatest 
figure. SI, NOVEMBER 18, 1957 

5. TEACH YOUR CHILD TO SWIM by the 
University of Michigan's late and celebrated 
coach, Malt Mann, presented In three parts 
his simple and direct method for launching 
children safely into water, si. tune 27, 1960 

6. GIL McOOUGALD ON THE ART OF IN- 
FIELDING... appeared in a five-part series, 
later published as a book, which included 
Sal Maglie on Pitching, Roy Sievers on Hit- 
ting. Del Crandall on Catching. Richie Ash- 
burn on Outfielding. si, may 5, 1958 


Spokts Ii.LUSTRATKii's class is in ses- 
sion every week. The facuJly is a di.s- 
Unguished one. The golf chair is 
occupied by 19C2’s U.S. Open and 
1963's Masters Champion. Jack Nick- 
laus. Presiding over the bridge class is 
Master Charles Gorcn, inventor of the 
system most Americans play. Rill Tal- 
bert teaches tennis. Ciirleton Mitchell 


Hocause it helps them to move 
about more confidently and more hap- 
pily in the world. Si'ORTS Ii-i.ustkatkd. 
the magazine, has become a valued 
counselor in the lives of 1.000.000 ac- 
fi%'c families. 

Their magazine has also earned the 
most hard-headed tribute of a!l-a 
solid vote of confidence from the na- 
tion’s advertisers who have substan- 
tially increased their investment in 


instructs in seamanship. And this is to Sports Illustratko each year until 
mention only a few of the courses and they have made it 7lh in advertising 


their renowned mentors. 
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pages among the hundreds of maga- 
zines published in America today. 
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fSTN HOLE 



The yen is local currency in Japan. 


So is this. 



In Kyoto, Yokohama, Kobe and on the Ginza, you can 
use BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
just like money. They are money: money only you 
can spend. Because only your signature makes them 
valid. That means they’re loss-proof, theft-proof. 
Local currency the \world over— sold the world over. 




SHADOWS 

Sirs: 

In your Baseball Issue (April 8) you .said 
Orlando Cepeda fell hurt because I ) he 
played under ihe shadow of W'/IJ/e Mays 
and 2) he didn't have the recognition of the 
other Latin play ers. If 1 remember correctly, 
another ‘■pretty fair country ballplayer" by 
the name of Lou Gehrig had the same prob- 
lem. He played not only under the shadow 
of Babe Ruth but also Joe DiMaggio. But 
this didn't stop him from compiling a great 
record as a team player. If Orlando Cepeda 
would start playing for the Giants instead of 
for Orlando Cepeda Inc., both he and the 
team would profit twofold. 

Ricimro Kyiis 

San Martin, C.ilif. 

ROUGH AND READY 

Sirs: 

Tom Brody's baseball write-up on the new 
rookies {Rc)(ikie.\. Rookies E\ervn-livre. April 
15) fails to mention John Bateman. 20. and 
Rusty Slaub, 19. of the Houston Colts. These 
youngsters are two of the very best rookies 
in the big leagues. Du you have something 
against Houston? 

Last year the Colls finished two notches 
ahead of all predictions and had one of the 
best pitching slalTs in the National I.caguc. 
So please, come on. tell everybody the Colts 
had a great beginning in the tougher Na- 
tional League. 

Chuck Tmt 

Houston 

Sirs: 

Rusty Staub was able to move right into 
the middle of the baiting order for the Colts 
after being out of Jesuit High of New Orleans 
only one year. As for his fielding, you only 
need to ask the San Francisco Giants. There 
is something wrong w ith a writer w ho omit.s 
a rookie who is one of the best hitters on his 
club. 

Ki-N North 

Metairie, La. 

Sirs: 

Tom Brody goes a little fur when he refers 
to Pete Ward of the While So.^ as being the 
‘"son of one of the roughest hockey players 
of his day." 

Jimmy Ward of the old Montreal Maroons 
was a fast-skating, highly compelilive right 
winger in the 1930s. but to call him a block 
busier is to carry imagination beyond rea- 
sonable bounds. Perhaps Mr. Brody does not 
know that Jimmy, who was built on small, 
compact lines, played for the Maroons at a 
lime when the National Hockey League had 
such •‘blockbusters" as Hddic Shore, Ching 
Johnson. TafTy Abel. Red Horner and Lio- 
nel Conachcr. 

w. n. KkLiY 

Vancouver, B.C. 
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Man most likely to sticceed... 


in making you feel really welcome at his bar 


in lifting your spirits with a friendly quip 





in being a gold mine of information on sports 

in giving you service that makes you feel “special” 

in lending a sympathetic ear to your problems 

in remembering just how you prefer your Canadian Club 

in having it ready when you are 

in doing the many little things you appreciate — 
too numerous to mention here. 

This is National Tavern Month — as good a reason as 
any to drop in and see your favorite bartender tonight. 
You'll have a fine time. He'll see to it. 




"The Best In The House” in 87 lands 



The 500 -High-powered styling! You'll lap the 

field wherever you go wearing this sleek Pedwin beauty. Trim, 
bootiike lines and soft, unlined leather uppers take the checkered 
flag for good looks. Make your next pit stop at the Pedwin 
dealer’s for The 500. 


lOM 


Other ifylei 9.99 to 12.99. Pedwio Jrt for boys 
8.99 ond 9.99. All higher Denver West ond Conodo 





young ideas in shoes 


AI»o hy Brew*' Snor ConiM''y el Cenv— • 


PFDWIN DIVISION. BhOWN SHOF COMPANY, ST. lOUIS, MISSOURI. 


. iVrth. OMeriO. 



